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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


HOW THE TARIFF BILL IS RECEIVED 


] N the first chorus of newspaper comment to greet the new Tariff 

Bill as it came last week from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee approval was the dominant note. Independent and Demo- 
cratic papers express themselves as “agreeably surprized” at the 
evident purpose of this Republican measure to revise the tariff 
downward, while Republican editors triumphantly commend the 
matter to the attention of those critics who have always treated as 


a paradox the idea of entrusting a revision of 


nature, as it enters every district and affects the product of every 
farm and factory.” The complexity of the problems before the 
tariff-framers is illustrated by the protests against certain reduc- 
tions, which are reaching Washington from various Democratic and 


supposedly antiprotectionist quarters. 


As the New York £vexing 
Sun (Ind.) remarks, when North Carolinians are squealing about 
the reduction on lumber, Texans about free hides, Alabamans 
about free iron ore, and Missourians about the lowered duty on 
zinc, the avowed standpatter has a chance to point out that it makes 


all the difference in the world whose ox is 





the tariff “to its friends.” So cordial, on the 
whole, is the bill’s reception, that we can pass 
by the friendly comments of the Republican 
press and select tributes from the columns of 
the tariff-reform and antiprotection organs. 
Thus the New York 7Z7mes (Ind.) hails the 
mere introduction of such a bill as “a notable 
event,” and Zhe Evening Post (Ind.) asserts 
that “it embodies a greater degree of tariff re- 
form than we would have had any chance of 
getting had Bryan been elected President.” 
Yet in spite ofits peaceful entrance upon the 
scene, “it is already apparent,” asserts a Wash- 
ington correspondent, “that the Payne Tariff 
Bill will kick up one of the liveliest fights wit- 
When 
it emerges, presumably somewhat battered, 
from this ordeal, it will still have to run the 


nessed in the House for many years.” 


gauntlet of the Senate before it achieves sanc- 
tuary on the President’s table. Says the Bos- 
ton Transcript (Ind. Rep.): “Unless Mr. Taft 
has enough power to prevent it, the bill, judging 





gored, 

Among the salient features of the new bill, 
as it came from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, are: The reduction of duties in the iron 
and steel schedules, averaging in many items 
from 25 to 50 per cent.; the placing of iron 
ore, hides, wood-pulp, bituminous coal, and 
works of art more than twenty years old, on the 
free list; a 40-per-cent. reduction on shoes; 
the halving of the lumber and timber duties; 
the cut of x5 of 1 cent a pound on refined 
sugar ; qualified free trade with the Philippines ; 
maximum and minimum schedules to provide 
for automatic reciprocity in our tariff relations 
with other countries; the provision for a Fed- 
eral inheritance tax; a duty placed on tea and 
cocoa, and the tax increased on such articles as 
perfumes, soaps, gloves, feathers, furs, hosiery, 
and the higher grades of paper. 

Some observers express surprize that while 
the tax on cigarets is increased, the beer and 


spirits schedules remain unchanged. Others 








from all precedents, will be rewritten in the 


are astonished that petroleum did not find itself 
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Upper House, and done so in line with the 
great special interests which have there been 
for many years very effectively represented.” 
The fact that the publication of the tentative 
schedules of the new bill was followed by an 
immediate advance in the stock market is ex- rced pu 
plained by the theory that speculators believe oe 
all the bad news, from their point of view, is out, and that any 
changes will be in favor of the protected industries. 

Speaker Cannon recently reminded the country of the peculiar 
difficulties and unusual temptations which beset the pathway of 
tariff legislation. These difficulties arise from the fact that “a 
tariff bill is general in that it affects the whole great subject of 
revenue; but at the same time it is private .and special in its 





THE FATHER OF THE TARIFF BILL, 


A Democratic editor says of Chairman 
Sereno E. Payne: “ It is understood that 
he, more than any other member of the 
Committee, has been responsible for the 
degree of consideration shown for ad- 
vanced public opinion on the subject of 


on the free list. Representative Sereno E. 
Payne, chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, has issued an analysis of the measure 
in which he says in part: 


“One problem that confronted the committee 
was the question of revenue. The business of 
all commercial nations has been deprest for 
nearly two years and this has affected our commerce and greatly 
reduced our revenues, so that we have a large deficit, but the rev- 
enues under the present law are improving from month to month 
as business conditions are becoming better 

“The last normal year of imports was the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1906; 1907 was an unusually prosperous year, and the revenues 
from customs exceeded those of 1906 by $32,000,000. The com- 
mittee has therefore taken the year 1906 as the basis to form its 
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estimate of the revenue-producing qualities of the new bill. Should 
the next fiscal year prove prosperous and the normal conditions of 
1906 return, on account of the large increase in population, the 
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PRESIDENT TAFT CALLS ON CONGRESS TO REVISE TARIFF. 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Poss, 


revenues for 1910 would show a considerable increase over the 
estimates of the committee. 

“With a return to anything like normal conditions during the 
next fiscal year, it is safe to predict that the deficit would be en- 
tirely wiped out; but in case itis not, the bill provides for the 
issue of Panama Canal bonds to reimburse the Treasury for the 
$40,000,000 paid out in the original purchase of the canal. This 
would more than make up any probable deficiency. There is also 
reenacted the provision for the issue of certificates to run one year 
to replenish the Treasury, raising the amount from $100,000,000 to 
$250,000,000, an amount sufficient to provide at any time against 
two or three years of deprest business conditions.” 


“The bill does, beyond all possible doubt, make a breach in the 


almost impassable tariff wall,” says the New York Zimes (Ind.), 
“and the breach is proposed by the party that built the wail.” 
This fact shows the influence of advancing public opinion, com- 
ments 7he Journal of Commerce (Com.). Whatever the outcome of 
the present struggle, says the Pittsburg Post (Dem.), “the evils of 
the protective system are being forced out into the open, and this 
whole system of graft, greed, extortion, and machine politics is 
shaking.” The same paper goes on to remind good antiprotec- 
tionists that the Greeks, even when bearing gifts, are to be feared, 
and it admonishes the public to “watch the Aldrich crowd in the 


” where “the fine work of hornswoggling the people is to 


be looked for.” Even more pessimistic is the Brooklyn Cr¢‘zen 


Senate, 


(Dem.), which sees in the bil] “the semblance, without the sub- 
stance, of tariff reform.” Wage-reduction and increased cost of 
living are among the results it foresees. On the other hand, no 
less zealous a tariff-reform organ than the Philadelphia Record 
(Dem.) is willing to admit that the Payne measure seems to be on 


the whole “a rational bill to come from a committee of Republi- 


cans.” It adds sympatheticaliy : 


“Between ‘the demand for reductions, the opposition of the 
‘stand-patters ’ and the clamor of the Treasury for more revenue, 


the committee had no easy task, and it seems at first view to have 
been fairly liberal in its reductions, tho in many instances these 


should have been greater, both for the sake of the Treasury and 


for the relief of consumers.” 


Looking at the bill from the consumer's point of view, but evi- 
dently through other lenses than those used by the Brooklyn 
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Citizen, the New York Zvening Post (Ind.) rejoices that “cheap- 
ness has ceased to be anathema to these latter-day protectionist 
tariff-makers.” It goes on to say: 

“They hold out the hope, and have done their work on the theory, 
that the cost of many of the necessaries of life may be reduced by 
reducing taxes. Shoes and clothing, glass, and steel, wood and 
paper, it is proposed to make cheaper. At last, the forgotten con- 
sumer is givena thought. After long years of argument, it has 
been beaten into the heads of high-tariff fanatics that low duties 
mean both more revenue and more trade. And the old idea of 
universal, all-round protection, every single product getting its 
just recompense of reward in a perfectly equitable tariff, is now 
admitted to have broken down.” 


The World finds the proposed bill disappointing from the con- 
sumer’s standpoint, and fears that the Payne Tariff will still be a 


“mother of trusts.” ‘To quote: 


“Shoes may be cheaper, gloves dearer, Lumber and building- 
stone and fence-posts may cost less, but fruit more. No substan- 
tial relief will be found ina reduction of half a cent a pound on 
fresh meat, or two cents on a carving-knife, or a trifle on threads, 
carpets, and window-glass, or four-one-hundredths of a cent on 
sugar. Tea is taxed, but not coffee. The reductions on shirts, 
collars and cuffs, and on woolen goods are more substantial, but 
the rates are still high. As the tremendous tax upon the people 
involved in the protective tariff has been indirect, and not easily 
calculable by the individual consumer, so will be the benefit re- 
sulting to him from the proposed reductions. Yet benefit there 
wil] be—unless the bill is jobbed in the Senate, or in its final 
shaping in conference, or the maximum-rate provision is juggled 
into a means of sly exaction. The rates can not be so materially 
reduced upon steel products, lumber, stone, and other great staple 


commodities without helping the consumer, tho he may not know 


just where and how.” 


Special interest attaches to the maximum-minimum provision of 
the new measure, a feature which has been described as “reci- 
procity with a club.” The maximum and minimum schedules are 
separated by a margin of 20 per cent., the higher tax to be levied 
only against those nations which refuse to trade with us on the 
“most-favored-nation” basis, “ The country has accepted this 


principle,” says the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.). Neverthe- 


less, some papers are protesting that this provision may more than 




















SIDETRACKED! 
— De Mat in the Philadelphia Record, 
counterbalance the seeming reductions of the new schedules, since 


“until commerce adjusts itself to the new law, approximately four- 
fifths of the imports of the country will be subjected to the maxi- 
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IMMUNE, 
—Minor in the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 














THE RETURN OF THE OCTOPUP. 
—Bradley in the Chicago News 


A GREAT YEAR FOR THE §, P. C. A. 


mum tariff.” The new bill abrogates all existing tariff treaties. 
The Springfield Repudlican (Ind.) doubts “whether the average 
rate of tariff taxation has not been advanced instead of being re- 
duced by this bill.” On the other hand, the New York 777z6une 
(Rep.) says in defense of this clause: 

“The great advantage of the maximum-minimum plan is that it 
is automatic in operation. It does away with the delays and an- 
noyances of negotiating a special arrangement with each country 


with which we exchange tariff concessions. The return to the 
reciprocity system and the adoption of the maximum-minimum 


method are distinct advances in tariff legislation.” 


The clause putting a tariff of eight and nine cents on tea is tenta- 
tive, according to Washington dispatches, the leaders having their 
ears to the ground for the first rumble of popular disapproval. A 
correspondent of Zhe Zrzé6une quotes Representative Boutell 


(Rep., ll.) as follows: 


“We have put tea on the dutiable list, with a tax of eight cents a 


pound. This should bring in $8,000,000 a year. I do not think 
that this will fall upon the consumer. The average price of tea 


imported is 16 cents a pound at the port of entry, and every house- 
keeper knows that the difference between that and the price she 


Pays leaves an enormous profit for some one. The duty should 


come out of that profit.” 

The chief opposition to the new bi), however, seems to be di- 
rected against the clause providing fora graduated Federal inherit- 
ance tax—a feature which is expected to add $20,000,000 to the 
revenue. The bill puts a graded tax of from 1 to 3 per cent, on 
direct inheritances (from parents to children) over $10,000, and 
levies 5 per cent, on all collateral inheritances over $500. Since 
inheritances are already taxed for State revenue in 36 or 37 States 
there is some outcry at the prospect of double taxation, Says the 
New York Evexinzg AZaz] (Rep.) : 

“The inheritance tax, by usage as well as of right, is a State tax, 
and should be availed of by the nation only as a last resort, as in 
time of a great war. For the nation thus to tax fortunes is to put 


upon the States the alternative either of repealing a good revenue- 
producing law or subjecting their citizens to double taxation.” 
The New York G/éoée (Rep.), on the other hand, points out that 


“in Mexico both the State and the national governments impose 
inheritance taxes, and so far as we are informed this has not given 


rise to any serious conflict or criticism.” 


President Taft has urged speed in the passage of the Tariff Bill, 
that the business of the country may not be kept in suspense, and 


Senator Aldrich predicts that if it is not needlessly delayed in the 
House it may be law by June 1. 


“BLACK HANDS” ACROSS THE SEA 


HE murder of Lieut. Joseph Petrosino, chief of the New York 
Italian detectives, in Palermo, Italy, has brought up the 

whole question of “black-hand ” outrages ina way not known since 
the Italian lynchings in New Orleans in 1891. Petrosino had de- 
voted his life to ferreting out the baffling Italian crimes in this 
country, and had gone to Sicily in furtherance of this purpose; and 
one writer remarks that his death seems likely to do more than his 
life, as it has stirred up the police of both countries as never be- 
fore, and may rouse Congress to put new bars in the way of crimi- 
nal [talian immigrants. Some of Petrosino’s exploits are related 
in another article on page 516. If this class of crime can not be 


stopt in any other way, says one editor, “all emigration from 


Sicily, or any other part of Italy from which the ‘black-hand ’ ban- 


Gitti are supposed to come, should be rigorously prohibited.” 


The growth of “black-hand ” crime in New York, according to a 


Vist compiled by The World, is stupendous. Since the first of 


January, 424 of these crimes and 44 bomb explosions have been 


reported, with 215 arrests and 36 convictions. Lawyers, bankers, 
priests, and ministers have been victims. Altho many of the 
American press seem to agree with Petrosino in the opinion that 
there is no formal “black-hand” organization, others are pointing 
out that whatever system of Italian crime there may be, it appears 
to be strong enough, and well organized enough, to ply its nefarious 
trade on two continents. The Boston Vyrazvelery is not convinced 
of the non-existence of organized “black-hand” societies, and it 
goes on to sketch the history of two similar organizations of 
crime which have long existed in Italy and America. It says: 
“To understand these Italian criminals, one must know some- 


thing about the Commorra andthe Mafa. Yhe hrst has its head- 


quarters in Naples and started out originally as a political gang to 
supply votes to politicians, {t eventually got more and more 
power until it secured contro] of the government of Naples, living 
on blackmail extorted from boatmen, cabmen, porters, prostitutes, 


gambling-houses, public contracts, etc., and then spread out to 
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of the worth of immigrants is begun in their owr 
domicile. When thousands are arriving at New 
York and Philadelphia any sort of close inspection 
is IMpossible. But if it were required that no 
person be admitted without a certificate from the 
American consul of the district certifying that the 
proposed immigrant is neither a pauper nor a crimi- 
nal nor diseased, we might make some headway, 


At present our immigration laws are either useless. 
or farcical.” 

The New York 27%?74z2 also discusses this phase 
of the question thus. 

“What is most needed to crush out these criminal 
assoc)ations 2s the cooperation of the )ta)jan author- 
ities and our immigration service to prevent the free 
passage Ol criminals or criminal SUSPeClS TOM one 
country to the other. Lieutenant Petrosino’s mis- 
sion to Sicily was to secure lists of Sicilian crimi- 
na)s, to be used in preventing the admission of 
those criminals at our ports. He wanted to trace 
the ramifications of crime and to put the authori- 
ties here in possession of material on the strength 


of which dangerous }talians could be turned back 





From “‘ The New York Herald.” 


LIEUTENANT PETROSINO AND HIS STAFF. 
In the Italian Secret Service Bureau at the New York Police Headquarters. 


seen standing at the leit, The others are all made up” in various disguises. 


other places in Italy, The power of the Commorra was shown 
when a car-drivers’ strike in Naples, which was making all sorts of 
trouble, could not be settled by the authorities, who called on the 


Commorrist chief to interfere, and he closed up the matter with a 
word. 


“Within recent years the power of the Commorra has been weak- 
ened somewhat, but it is still strong, and knows how to coach the 
fleeing emigrant to pass the immigrant inspectors on this side. St 
has its lawyersin New Yorkand Boston, whoare clever in politics 
and strong With the powers-that-be, to take cases to Washington 
on appeal when the boards of inguiry refuse suspected immigrants 
right of landing. 

“The Mafia is mostly-scattered gangs organized like the moun- 
taineers in Kentucky and Tennessee to take the law into their 
own hands. The society is really a remnant of chivalry at a time 
when, with good reason, the peopJe suspected the law and the law- 
makers. They have a code which impels them not to testily 


against even an enemy; to perjure themselves and 


and criminals already admitted could be deported. 


Our immigration Jaws need to be strengihened so 


as to require some sort of certification from police 


administrations abroad of the cleanness of the ap- 


plicant’s record. 


Petrosino is 


The black-hand evi) has grown 
enormously in this city in the last five years, [tis responsible 
for shocking crimes, and the immunity which the perpetrators of 
those crimes have enjoyed has greatly encouraged crime on 


the part of representatives of other nationalities. Soon the black 
hand, instead of fattening on its own people, may turn its en- 


ergies against the community generally. Severe measures are 


needed to stamp out this agency of organized crime. Petro- 


sino wil) not have died in vain if his death leads to the extinction 


of the organization which he heroically fought unti) it laid him 
\ow,” 

The New York Avexztng 7os¢ emphasizes the inadequate means 
at present provided by our police system to deal with the ltalian 


criminal: 


“Yn calling upon our Police Department to stamp out the black 


hand, the public ought not to forget that means for doing the work 


are nadequate. New York has a population of four and a half 





to gO to prison rather than incriminate a person ac- 
cused by the law. Many a man freed from a legal 


been taken out by them immediately after and put 
to death. 

“The headquarters of the Mafa is in Sicily, 
especially in Palermo, where Petrosino was killed, 
which, with Girtenti and Coltainetti in the sulfur- 
mine district are strongholds of the society. The 
power of the Mafia in high places was shown in 
the trial of Deputy Palizzoto for the murder of 
Governor Notorbartolo, of the Bank of Sicily, 
which showed that the Mafia has representatives in 
every walk of Italian life. These are the societies 
which are sending their outcasts here, and Petro- 
sino’s mission to Italy was to find out how strong 
they were and devise means to prevent their coming 
in the future. At the very most, however, the per- 
centage of Italians in the United States who ever 
belonged to either of these societies, is very small, 
but a few criminals can and are bringing odium 
on the whole race.” 

The Philadelphia /zgucrer declares that the “ex- 
isting immigration laws are a farce so far as the 
prevention of the ingress of criminals is concerned,” 
and it goes on further to urge the present session of 


Congress to amend the laws. We read further ; 














“We shall never have any adequate protection 
against the slums of Europe until the investigation 


ONE INSTALMENT OF ITALIAN IMMIGRANTS. 


In norma) years Italian immigration to the United States averages about 250,000. 
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millions, out of which nearly three-quarters of a million are of 
Italian descent. Vhe police force numbers 10,000, but there are 
OMY §9, OF $0, Of this army who speak (talian, Even of these, 
some are unfamiliar with the 
dialects of Southern Itaty. 





{ff the Italians on the po- 
lice force were in propor- 
tion to the }talian popu- 
lation, there would be over 
1,000 Of them. ‘The Kng\ish- 
speaking, 
policeman is often a Wisiit 
in an Italian neighbor)ood. 
There is a tendency to regard 
black-hand atrocities as some- 
thing baffling, but they are for 


English-thinking 


the most part a very ordinary 
variety of crime. The only 
mystery ts that they are not 
more numerous than they are, 
Jor, under present conditions, 
New York is the paradise ot 
the \Walian criminal, More- 
over, Italian boys, growing 
up in this country, drite only 
too readily into preying on 
their countrymen, or others. 
What else could be expected 
ina city with 700,000 Italians, 
and perhaps a couple ol dozen 
police officers competent to 
jerret out crime among them?” 

The New York J7az7 dwells 








“A MAN WORTH WHILE.” 
Mr. Roosevelt says, *‘ Petrosino wasta 
great and good man, { Knew him for 


years. He did not know fear. He was 
a man worth while.’’ 


upon the same point and goes 
on to quote the report “drawn 
up by an Italian of title in the employ of our Treasury Depart- 
ment and submitted to the [mmigration Commission.” Says this 
report: 


“The main reason why they come to America is the case with 
which it is possible to escape punishment in the United States. 
A comparison will show the actual truth of this assertion: [1 1896 
there were tried in the United States 10.662 persons for homicide, 
and in Italy 3,606. The proportion, considering the respective 
populations of the two countries, is almost equal, but whereas in 
Italy about 62 per cent. of the murderers tried were convicted, the 
percentage of conviction in the United States was only 1.3 per cent. 
Here the surveillance of the police is almost nil. Here it is easy 
to buy weapons and dynamite for criminal purposes, Here there 
is no penalty, as under the I\talian law, for giving a false name and 
address. Here it is easy to hide, partly because of the enormous 
extent of the American territory, and partly because of the over- 
crowded condition of the larger cities and the different Jaws and 


regulations between State and State. 


“All these render the prosecution long and sometimes fruitless, 


and the institution of bail, being very easy to jump, makes the 


escape from the pena)ty a matter of small difficulty.” 


WORLD-WIDE COMMERCIAL RECOVERY—Students of the 
panic and succeeding depression of 1907 and 1908 have many times 
called attention to the fact that the underlying factors were not 
local but general, affecting in varying degrees not only all the 
world’s great financial centers, but practically all its industrial and 
commercial markets as well. This world-wide slump, we are now 
assured by that monthly edition of Duns Review which makes a 
special study of international trade, is at last giving way before 
a world-wide resumption of commercial activity. Says this 
authority : 

“At the present time the financial, industrial, and commercial 
world is experiencing a movement, once more independent of geo- 
graphical boundaries and local conditions, in the direction of a 


slow revival of confidence and resumption of activity in all leading 
lines and in practically all important centers. As this movement 


eains strength and volume it is inevitable that it will result ina 
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largely increased international demand for commodities, since 
stocks are everywhere at the Jowest point. Exports and imports 
of the leading commercial nations, which of late have been con- 


siderably below normal in volume, may reasonably be expected to 
improve, gradually perhaps, but none the less steadily throughout 
the whole of the present year. This improvement in international 
demand will undoubtedly reflect and to some extent stimulate a 


simi)ar improvement in the volume of domestic transactions. ‘The 


year 1909 will thus in all probability prove to bea year of uni 
versal recovery, and of progress in the direction of what way 


reasonably be hoped will eventually be universal prosperity 


NEW YORK'S SUNDAY BEER 


T seems to be a matter of dispute in New York City whether a 
Jaw to Jet the saloons open on Sunday wi)) increase or decrease 
drinking on chat day, “{ think there would be less drinking,” says 
Magistrate Steers, of Brooklyn: while Rev. Dr. lg)lehart, superin- 
tendent of the Antisaloon League of the city, thinks there would 
be more. ‘The bi)) to legalize Sunday opening is fathered by the 
“Committee of Fourteen,” an organization for the suppression of 
vice, of which Rev. Dr. John P. Peters is chairman. The scheme 
1s 0 let the saloons open their doors from 1 10 11 P.M, on Sundays, 
the barrooms to have no internal communication with the building, 
hotels to have not Jess than twenty-hve bedrooms, with dining: 
rooms and kitchens of corresponding size, and an increased force 
of excise officers to endorce tye Jaw. ‘The idea o) 31 ad) js that the 


legalizz.tion of Sunday 





opening will stop the 
present police corrup- 
tion and take the saloon 
out of politics to that ex- 
tent, while the increased 
hotel requirements will 
close up the “ Raines-law 
hotels ” with their attend- 
ant evils. Says Dr. 
Peters + 

“If this bill should be- 
come a law we feel sure 
that because of the heavy 
penalties imposed for a 
violation, and the rela- 
tively small advantage to 
be had in view of the lib- 
eral opening provision, 
the liquor-dealers will be 
slow to risk the dangers ot 
Wprisonment or the loss 
of their licenses. Be- 
cause of the [ack of ex- 
cuse for open violation 
and because of the heavy 
penalties involved, we 
believe the Jaw would re- 
sult in an actual decrease 
in Sunday sales. I think 
I can say that there is not 








a member of the commit- 
tee who would not, per- 
sonally, prefer to see the 
saloons shut up tight from 
Saturday night until Mon- 
day morning, but realiza- 
tion of the impossibility of such a move in this city has led us 





REV, DR. JOHN P, PETERS, 


Chairman of the ‘“* Committee of Fourteen” 
which seeks to legalize the Sunday opening of 
saloons in New York City. 


to take the step we have.” 
The bill is favored by The Evening Mail, Post, and Globe. 
Says 7he Globe: 


. 


“Tt is a misnomer to speak of the proposal laid before the legis- 
lature as one to authorize Sunday liquor-selling. Such Sunday 


selling is now authorized and every week legally occurs. ‘The 
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proposal is merely to adopt more effective methods to minimize 
the social evils of such selling. The proposed plan would prob- 
ably lessen rather than increase Sunday selling, and at the same 
time would abate evils whose existence is a burden to every sound 
conscience. Thus there is no inappropriateness in a clergyman 
fathering this report. Four years’ experience and study have con- 
vinced Dr. Peters that there is need of a change in the law, and 
his heart as well as his head 
instructs him as to what direc- 
tion it should take. 

“Through the work of this 
Committee of Fourteen the 
number of Raines-law hotels 
has been reduced from 1,500 
to 750. But 75o0are far too 
many. proposed 





It is 
further to lessen the reproach 
—perhaps thereby to remove 
it. Certainly this is an ob- 
ject which should appeal to 
the sympathy and awake the 
cooperation of every one who 
desires to make New York 
a cleaner and purer city.” 


now 


Magistrate Crane is flatly 
opposed to the measure, and 
declares that “the legalizing 
of the sale of liquor on Sun- 
day would not decrease its 
consumption.” Ex-Magistrate 
Ommen thinks the city would 
defeat the measure if allowed 











to vote on it, and adds: 





PRESIDENT ZELAYA, 


“While we have an increas- 
ing cosmopolitan and hetero- 
geneous population, there are 
not so many persons who wish 
an open saloon or to drink in a public place as some persons 
would insist. There isa good moral element, persons who wish 
to drink at times, but who would certainly vote against such a pro- 
position, 


Whose one ambition, it is rumored, 
is to form a confederacy of the Central- 
American republics. 


To open the saloons to prevent liquor being sold illic- 
itly would be about the same as allowing opium-joints to keep 
open because opium was being sold on the sly. 

“JT am opposed to such a bill. This is a Christian city, and the 
people do not want liquor sold on Sunday. To open the saloon 
legally would not reduce the sale of liquor nor reduce the evils re- 
sulting from such sale. 

“There are every Sunday large groups of young men standing 
chatting on the street-corners because they have few or no other 
meeting-places. They may go into a a saloon through a side 
door for an occasional glass of beer, but were the swinging doors 
open at their elbows they would be much more likely to spend a 
great deal more time in the saloon. An open saloon might reduce 
the blackmail collected by the police or others for the privilege to 
sell liquor during prohibited hours, but how much it would do this 
I don’t know. It seems to me, however, that the back door would 
be open as much as ever during the hours the saloon should be 
closed, and that the saloon would be just as open after midnight 
until one o’clock, as usual, and that the usual blackmail would be 
collected.” 

Saloonkeepers interviewed by the New York Evening Post 
seemed willing to obey the law, but complained that they could not 
pay expenses without the Sunday trade. There is much less drink- 
ing than formerly, they say. One dealer blames the politicians 
for the corruption and predicts the defeat of the present measure. 
He remarks: 

“The fault for everything rests with the politicians. They could 
put a stop to all the illegal business in a wink, if they wished, but 
they don’t. They want their graft. How much does it take to 
elect an alderman? You figure it out. It costs hima deal more 
than his salary. And do you think he’s going into politics for the 
fun of the thing? He’s got to make money somewhere, and the 
saloon is the best source of supply. 

“My friend, those legislators up at Albany aren’t any more go- 
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ing to open the saloon legally on Sunday than they are going to 
approve of prohibition. Did you ever hear of a man killing a cow 
that gave good milk’? Well, the Albany legislators know a good 
cow when they see it. They know their business.” 


A RIOT CALL FOR CENTRAL AMERICA 


> a oa Central Americans that play at having republics carry 

the fun too far when they begin to play at having war. 
This seems to be the general feeling of the American press, as 
crystallized in the words of one editorial writer, toward the latest 
“disorderly conduct” in “darkest America.” “If Nicaragua and 
Salvador are allowed to shoot at each other, all Central America 
will come to the conclusion that the old pastime is safe,” says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer ; and the New York 77zbune, in a more 
serious vein, recalis the Central-American peace convention at 
Washington last year and declares that the present “deliberate dis- 
regard and repudiation of a solemn treaty to which this country 
was a moral party can not be lightly disregarded.” 

The present trouble is partly between Nicaragua and the United 
States, and partly between Nicaragua and Salvador. Our direct 
dispute with Nicaragua is over a claim known as the Emery case. 
Some time ago a party of New-Englanders obtained a mahogany- 
timber concession in the little republic, which was later canceled 
by President Zelaya with charges that the mahogany company was 
The matter was referred to arbitra- 
tion and decided against Nicaragua. 


interfering in local politics. 
‘The trouble between Nica- 
ragua and Salvador is said to have arisen through suspicion of 
President Zelaya’s territorial ambitions. So far this latter inter- 
national argument has not progressed any further than an engage- 
ment between the tugboat navies, a more serious land engagement 
having been postponed so that a local circus might exhibit in one 
of the coast towns. The United States appears determined that 
an immediate settlement must be made of the Emery case, and it 
is generally understood that Mexico and the United States will 
proceed together to settle once and for all, it is hoped, the irrita- 
ting and disturbing revolutions among the Central-American 


states. As usual many of the editors have their own pet remedies. 


The most singular of these perhaps is that of the Mexican Herald 
(Mexico City) which advocates the annexation of Central America 
by Mexico and intimates that such a culmination of the question 
would not meet with the disapproval of the United States. The 
New York 7Zyébuse reviews the whole situation thus: 


“Two or three years agoa skirmish between Nicaragua and Sal- 
vador would have been regarded as an inconsiderable trifle. But 
something important has happened since then. All those states. 
in the presence and with the moral cooperation of Mexico and the 
United States have solemnly pledged themselves to better doings. 
They have pledged’themselves to keep the peace and to seek settle- 
ment of their differences by peaceful means. The seriousness of 
the present situation lies in the apparently wanton violation of 
those pledges... .... 

“There can be no question that the United States and Mexico 
have been very patient with their southern neighbors, and have 
been very helpful to them and hopeful for them. They have given 
them every opportunity and every encouragement to conduct them- 
selves like civilized and orderly states. And because of that 
patience and that aid they have an ample right now to insist upon 
the maintenance of peace in accordance with the treaty of a year 
ago, and, if peace is not kept, to surrender the peace-breakers to 
the just consequences of their bad faith and violence. 

“Let us recall the words of the treaty which was made at Wash- 
ington a little more than a year ago: ‘The republics of Central 
America consider as one of their first duties the maintenance of 
peace; and they bind themselves always to observe the most com- 
plete harmony, and decide every difference or difficulty which may 
arise among them, of whatsoever nature it may be, by means of the 
Central-American Court of Justice.’ Yet at this moment two of 
the signatories of that treaty are apparently at war, without having 
submitted their differences to the court. That is astate of affairs 
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which can not be ignored without discrediting the very foundation 
of international law and order. There will, of course, be no hasty 
steps taken. It is supremely desirable that these faith-breaking 
states shall themselves realize and repent of their wrong-doing and 
vindicate the integrity of the treaty of which they themselves were 
makers. But if they do not promptly do so a situation will arise 
in which other Powers will .be entitled to consider what steps are 
to be taken for the enforcement of treaty obligations and the 
preservation of the peace of the continent. We trust that it will 
“not become necessary for any Power outside of Central America 
to take such steps, but we feel assured that if such necessity shall 
arise the desirability of intervention will be soclear as to command 
the approval of the civilized world.” 


TESTING “THE RECALL” 


b ee experience of Los Angeles in forcing an undesirable 

mayor out of office by the “recall” clause in her charter is 
attracting the attention of her sister cities throughout the Union, 
the recall being, in application at least, a comparatively novel in- 
strument of municipal government. Mayor Harper was accused 
by the Los Angeles Municipal League of running the city “wide 
open” and of being in collusion with the classes which make money 
out of vice. These charges were vigorously pushed by some of 
the Los Angeles papers, and were made the subject of an investi- 
gation by a grand jury, which failed, however, to find an indict- 
ment. Against one of hisnewspaper critics, 7ze Lapress, Mayor 
Harper instituted a libel suit last October, naming the damages at 
$300,000. Meanwhile the citizens signed the necessary petition 
for the holding of a recall election, and the Mayor anticipated the 
result by resigning. The most amazing part of the entire affair, 
as the San Diego Uz/on remarks, is the manner in which this 
resignation came about. It seems to have been the result of a bar- 
gain between Mr. Harper and the owner of the paper he was suing. 
The Express itself thus frankly tells of the deal: 


“At 5:25 P.M. yesterday Mr. Harper appeared at the private 
office of Edwin T. Earl, and requested an interview. The inter- 
view was granted. Every word of the interview was taken in short- 
hand and is a matter of record. Mayor Harper proposed that he 
would withdraw his name from the ticket as a candidate for reelec- 
tion March 26, it being understood that certain information in the 
possession of Mr. Earl, regarding Mr. Harper's official acts, not 
his private character, would not be published. 

“No newspaper or individual possesses the information now in 
the hands of Mr. Earl. This information, let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, has reference to Mr. Harper’s administration, and not to 
Mr. Harper’s private affairs. 

“Finally, Ze Express will simply say, as it has said before, 
that having in its possession the information it has, it could not 
in justice to the city of Los Angeles permit Mr. Harper tocontinue 
to be a candidate for reelection.. Mr. Harper was the only issue 
before the people. Mr. Harper has withdrawn his name from the 
ticket. Zhe Express has accomplished its purpose in the cause of 
right and decency. The recall movement has succeeded and is 
to-day a more effective weapon in the hands of the people for law 
and order than ever before.” 


Des Moines has the power of recall, as has Berkeley in California, 
and St. Joseph is considering its adoption. But more significant 
yet is the fact that this clause is incorporated in the draft of Chi- 
cago’s new charter, now before the Illinois legislature. Says the 
Chicago Vews - 


“As the charter convention. has indicated, with the recall in 
operation the people will consent to longer terms for public officials. 
This should be distinctly beneficial to the public service and 
should greatly reduce the expense and turmoil of elections by ren- 
dering them less frequent. Further, the operation of the recall 
would tend to bring about elections on occasions when issues of 
interest were actually before the people. It is a fault of our ex- 
isting system that elections come at intervals arbitrarily fixt instead 
of being ordered when it is important to know the state of popular 
feeling. 


“The principal argument against the adoption of the recall is, 
of course, that it may subject an official to the annoyance and ex- 
pense of running for office over and over because of factious oppo- 
sition to his policies. It is, however, improbable that in practise 
any such condition would develop. According to the Chicago 
charter bill a new election must be ordered on petition of 25 per 
cent. of the voters of the city or of the division of the city directly 
interested in the official whose fitness is called into question. 
Reason and experience lead to the conclusion that an unjust at- 
tack on a worthy official merely would increase his popularity with 
the fair-minded majority of the voters in city or ward.” 


The Baltimore Swx doubts the practicability of the recall for a 
city of two million inhabitants like Chicago, and the Milwaukee 
Free Press reminds us that “there are two sides to the recall, as 
there are to many govern- 


mental schemes that ap- 





pear theoretically sound.” 
Thus : 

“The undesirable side 
is this, that it enables 
the easily moved majori- 
ty to try an officer at the 
polls under the stress 
and tin the heat of temp- 
orary excitement and 
agitation, and that this 
possibility would operate 
to make an officer hearken 
less to the dictates of his 
conscience and convic- 
tions than to the clamor 
of the crowd. Now, 
the first thoughts and 
snap judgments of the 
rank and file in a democ- 
racy, especially here in 
America, are just as apt 
to be wrong as right, yet 
while under their influ- 
ence that majority would 














THE FIRST AMERICAN MAYOR TO FACE 
THE RECALL, 

be just as willing to de- , baler heorsignta gitar oe 
recall election was at its height Mayor A. C. 

throne those who dis- Harper suddenly withdrew his name from the 

agree with it as it is to ballot and resigned his office. 

put its mouthpieces in 

office. A portion of the press—the larger one for that matter— 

is largely responsible for this. In their avid desire to purvey 

stirring news, the journals of this class so play upon popular 

weakness, sentiment, and passion that they create fictitious 

standards and desires, which informed and sober second thought 

does not tolerate. 

“Thus, when Judge Landis imposed his enormous fine on Stan- 
dard Oil the public, coached by the press, hailed him as a liberator 
hardly less than Lincoln. Pictures of him and his family, biogra- 
phies, anecdotes, and eulogies, fairly obsessed the columns of the 
dailies, and Landis was hailed as a welcome candidate for the 
Presidency. 

“ And now the kindly and emotional Chicago judge is regarded 
as little better than a man who didn’t make good. 

“Conversely was it the case with Governor Hughes, whose veto 
of the two-cent rate bill brought down on his head the indignation 
of alarge element that hail every curtailment of a railroad’s income 
as a triumph for representative government. If the recall had ob- 
tained in New York State, frenzied reformers and self-seeking poli- 
ticians might easily have instigated a new election to oust Governor 
Hughes on the ground of his being a tool of the railroads. Yet 
the Governor has lived to see his stand for commission supremacy 
vindicated in a dozen miscarried efforts to regulate rates by direct 
statute, and he stands higher to-day as a true representative of the 
people than he ever did. 

“We instance these cases to show how dangerous to the best 
popular interests it would be if the majority could always put its 
will into operation under the stress of immediate emotion and 
opinion; how its ability to do so would diminish the courage cf 
conscientious officials and make them little better than time-servers 
of the mob.” 





THE 





ENGLAND'S DEFENSE. OF OPIUM 


4 NGLAND, with a disinclination to part with an industry that 
~ nets the Government of India some $20,000,000 annually, 
and employs over a million and a half cultivators, appears to have 
overbalanced the combined influences of Japan, Siam, Persia, 
Kussia, Germany, France, Holland, Portugal, Turkey, and the 
(nited States in the recent international opium conference at 
Shanghai. The conference is thus looked upon by the American 
press as an almost total failure. The conference was proposed by 
the United States, and its object was to arrive at “definite sugges- 
tions of measures which the respective governments might adopt 
looking to the gradual suppression of opium cultivation, traffic, 
and use within their Eastern possessions, thus assisting China in 
her purpose of eradicating the evil in the Empire.” 

That little was accomplished outside of the indorsement of benef- 
icent resolutions is looked upon by the New York Post as “a sad 
disappointment,” and the Hartford Courant believes that the re- 
port of the British commission “that the practise of smoking opium 
when indulged in with moderation is ‘relatively harmless ’ is bound 
to make a stir if not a stench in the world.” “The one thing that 
prevents a general movement that might be effective is the Indian 
trade and its relation to Indian revenues,’ 
Herald. 


movement against opium: 


’ says the Chicago Record- 
The New York Wor/d discusses thus the now world-wide 


“For years the United States has been pestered by opium-smug- 
eling on the northern frontier. The annexation of the Philippines 
brought many users of the drug under our control and endangered 
the American soldiery sent there, some of whom became addicted 
to it. In 1905, upon the report of a commission, a three-year 
period which has now expired was set to opium importation there. 
The Shanghai conference was called in September, 1907. On the 
day it met, the House passed a bill prohibiting the importation ot 
opium into this country, which the Senate also passed. 

“The civilized world is now moving against opium. France is 
moved to energetic action by the fact that naval officers acquire 
the vice in Tonkin. Japai is suppressing it in Formosa by regis- 
tering incurables, to whom the drug is permitted, but refusing it to 
the young. 

“China, the great center of the opium habit, is bestirring itself. 


TOPICS 


WeE have but one but he is very much alive.—Toledo 


Blade. 


living ex-president, 


It apparently is a much easier matter to refine Standard Oil than to fine it. 
New York American. 
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A revolt against opium was one of the first effects of revival of 
national pride; in 1906 the late Emperor decreed a ‘tapering-off ’ 
policy, to last ten years. ‘Officials above sixty years of age whose 
cravings are great’ were to be treated leniently, but the younger 
ones must reduce their consumption gradually. Opium-dens were 
to close in six months—and they are being closed—and importation 
was to stop in 1916, 

“The great obstacle to opium reform has been England, which 
established the opium monopoly in India in 1793, forced the trade 
on China ina disgraceful war in 1840, and confirmed it by treaty in 
1885. So late as 1895 a parliamentary commission found. that 
opium was not so bad—-and that anyhow India needed the money! 
But the national conscience has grown sensitive. Sir Edward 
Gray, on November 27, 1907, pledged the Government to the sup- 
port of any reform action China might take. Britain’s consent to 
the conference was grudging, but she did consent.” 


The resolutions adopted by the conference read as follows: 


“It is the duty of all the countries to adopt necessary measures 
in order to prevent shipment of opium and derivatives to any coun- 
try prohibiting entry of opium and derivatives. 

“The commission recognizes the sincerity of China in its efforts 
toward suppressing the use of opium. It recommends that each 
government investigate from a scientific standpoint antiopium 
remedies and properties and the effects of opium and its products. 

“It finds that the unrestricted distribution of morphin already 
constitutes a grave danger which is spreading, and urges that dras- 
tic measures be taken to control the distribution of all opium 
preparations liable to similar abuse. 

“It recommends each /government to take measures for the 
gradual suppression of opium-smoking in its own territory. 

“It finds that the use of opium, except for medicinal purposes. 
is held by almost all of the participating countries to be a matter 
for prohibition or regulation, and that each country’s regulations 
should aim at increasing stringency. 

“It urges on those countries concerned the advisability of re- 
examination of their systems in view of other countries’ experience. 

“It urges the governments possessing concessions in China, which 
have not yet taken effective action toward closing opium-dives, to 
act as soon as possible. 

“It recommends that each government negotiate with China for 
the prohibition in foreign concessions of trade and manufacture 
of antiopium remedies containing opium or derivatives. 

“It recommends each government to apply its pharmacy laws to 
its subjects in concessions in China.” 


IN BRIEF 


Lucky Editor Roosevelt—tc have a long vacation promised him so soon after 
getting his job!— Providence Journal. 

AFTER being confined in a madhouse for ten years a former judge has been 
declared sane because of an admirable Lincoln oration he delivered on Februar, 
12. Thousands of public speakers will rejoice that the rule 











does not work both ways.—New Yerk Post. 


As the official photographer, Kermit Roosevelt is the 


member of the expedition who'll have the snap.-—Detroit 
Free Press. 

‘‘IpDLE ovens to be fired,” says a morning paper. To be 
fired is the frequent fate of the idle.—/Pu2ttsburg Gazette 


Times. 

ConvicTED bankers have unearthed frauds in the Pennsyl 
vania penitentiary. Set a bank-wiecker to catch a grafter 
—New York American. 

Now cultured Boston has started a cult for eating sand 
The union of intellect with grit ought to do great things. 
—Baltimore American. 

““Go to bed,” according to Mr. Bryan’s paper, is better 
English than ‘‘retire.””. Mr. Bryan doesn’t have much use 
for the word ‘‘retire.”"—Toledo Blade. 


THE circus is to visit Oyster Ray this summer for the first 
time in ten years. But it will be the tamest summer the 
town has ever known.—Pittsburg Gasette- Times. 


HARVARD made $62,000 profit out of football last sea- 
son. The university should conceal the figures or some 
jealous financier will start a football trust.—New York 


American. 
Norptam, America 








From ** Puck.’’? Copyrighted, 1909. 


BLED. 
UncLE SAM—“They say he needs it, but he doesn’t look sick to me.”’ 


Keppler in Puck 


A CHINESE missionary society has sent $20 to Arkansas 
for the enlightenment of the natives. We fear our Chinese 
friends take Senator ‘‘Jeff.’’ Davis too seriously. —Wash- 
ington Herald. 
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FERRERO’S GOOD WORD FOR AMERICA 


N these days when foreign magazines and newspapers have so 
many abusive articles about America, which we quote from 
time to time for the edification or amusement of our readers, 
it is refreshing to find so notable an authority as Professor Ferrero 
going home and praising our Kepublic to his people. Other writers, 
sometimes hired by their home governments to denounce America 
for the purpose of checking emigration, praise us to our faces and 
censure us in their home papers; but Professor Ferrero’s kindest 
words are uttered in Italy. He has been talking there about 
America, and telling his hearers that politically, socially, and in- 
tellectually America is in many ways superior to the Old World, 
and in not a few other ways is at least equal. Democracy, genuine 
democracy, is not merely professedly, but in fact the ruling influ- 
ence in the United States, remarks Professor Ferrero to Mr. O. 
Malagodi, the representative of the Roman 77zduna. Neither 
plutocracy, nor absolutism as instituted by a central government 
and invested in the person of the President is, as some tell us, 
paramount inthis country. Many writers declare that such forces 
have supplanted democracy. With regard to this view the Italian 
historian remarks : 

“It isa legend. The real masters of the great Republic are not 
the millionaires, nor the trusts, nor the politician class, but the 
people; or, if you like, the majority, which is made a cult, a re- 
ligion of, in America. Thus to the people all defer, perhaps with 
a submissiveness too absolute. All that the plutocracy can do in 
attaining its ends, with all its vast resources, is accomplished very 
cautiously and in despite of the people. And in this condition of 
things is seen the good side of America’s simplicity of life, which 
forbids any one to venture upon a claim of superiority. Every 
class, high and low, is conscious of a genuine equality. This 
is the explanation of the comparative simplicity in which the great 
capitalists live. The people would resent and refuse to tolerate a 
display of magnificence which is merely individual and egotistical. 
Hence it comes to pass that the greatest luxury enjoyed by the 
very rich in America is derived from the expenditure of money for 
the use of the people and the advantage of all. Such expenditure 
includes the endowment of libraries, universities, colleges, and’ so 
on. The ruling power in America is the vote.” 

Professor Ferrero proceeds to point out what he considers the 
advantages and disadvantages of this democratic spirit. Personal 
dignity, mutual respect, and absolute absence of predominance in 
any one class and of servility in other classes, are its fruits. But 
its main evil, he thinks, is the excessive amount of public expend- 
iture. And here he steps in to say a good word for Tammany 
Hali. While Europeans look upon this “most potent Democratic 
organization as a sort of huge Augean stable,” “a confederation 








THE OLD STORY. 
The wolf and the lamb in the Balkans. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 
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of political brigands,” “nothing can be farther from the truth.” It 
comprizes men “of stainless honor.” It has “adorned New York 
with colossal public works” and given employment to “numerous 
contractors and laborers.” Tammany Hall is everything that is 
good in that it is “the inevitable product of American democracy.” 

Writers about America, remarks this Roman scholar, always 
exaggerate when they claim that everything in this country is 
carried out in a tremendous and unheard-of manner. They com- 
plain of “the infernal speed of carriages, trolley-cars, and trains,” 
and of the “feverish haste ” which is everywhere manifested. But 
this is not comparable, we are told, to what we meet with in Paris 
or London. If “the Americans work with energy” “they under- 
Mr. Ferrero adds that “the 
: Rockefeller, 
Carnegie, “about which so many fables have been made up, is less 
than that of many European families who have not at their dis- 
posal one-tenth of the income” of such Croesuses. Nor are the 
Americans “rude in manner,” but “most polite.” Indeed, the 
people of the United States are “full of idealism.” Their culture 
is genuine even as seen in their journalism, “the best expression 
of American intelligence.” 


stand very well the art of repose.” 


luxury of great American millionaires,” Morgan, 


If it ever becomes “lowered in tone,” 
this is due “to special reasons,” and has nothing to do with the 
spirit of democracy. Among these reasons is the existence in New 
York and Chicago of “an enormous foreign population” whose 
illiteracy has to be written down to. In speaking further of the 
idealism of America Professor Ferrero admits that the realization 
of great educational ideals has not yet become complete in the 
United States. To quote his words: 


“The immense force of American idealism in its educational, 
artistic, and scientific ‘undertakings, is manifested in the extra- 
ordinary number of universities which have been instituted ina 
few generations. It is true that the result so far has not quite cor- 
responded to the energy expended. The studies pursued are 
multifarious, but the intellectual productions are not so far rich or 
of the first order. It is difficult to understand the cause of this dis- 
proportion between effort and outcome in the case of a people so 
intelligent. This may result from misdirected enthusiasm or the 
absence of traditional guidance. Perhaps American culture lacks 
balance and coherency, such as alone can bring success. But here 
we find energy combined with idealism, and these will undoubtedly 
reach the goal at last.” 


Of the highest type of American culture he observes : 


“Among the American middle class, and especially in the large 
cities of New England, I met with people whose menta! cultiva- 
tion, both as regards breadth and refinement, was in no wise in- 
ferior to the same class in Europe.”—7vanslations made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. 














AUSTRIA’S BACKER. 
—Fischietto (Turin 
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ENGLAND'S HALF-MANNED SHIPS 


EL NGLAND at present, to judge from her parliamentary re- 
—~ ports, is in a terrible condition of alarm over Germany’s 
naval expansion. The latest debates witnessed a wild uproar of 
mutual recrimination over the condition of the Navy between 


the Liberals in power, and 





Mr. Balfour, out of it. Each 
party blamed the other be- 
cause ships with less than half 
crews had been ordered to 
sea. “We have the ships, we 
have the men, we have the 
money too,” rang the old 
music-hall song. It is now 
admitted that England has the 
money, and can make as many 
ships as she chooses, but the 
men are wanting. The pres- 
ent state of things we thus 
summarize from the London 
Standard: 

“The grave position of the 
home fleet is made plain in the 
details of its units as it assem- 
bles to-day off the mouth of 
the Thames for a _ cruise. 
Altho it is composed of four 
squadrons, consisting in all 
of 11 battle-ships and 14 cruis- 
ers, the startling fact is dis- 
closed that of these 25 
vessels, 14 are dangerously 
undermanned. 

“Of the undermanned ves- 
sels, 6 battle-ships have only 
half-crews; 2 of the cruisers have half-crews, while the re- 
maining cruisers have only two-fifths crews. 

“Fourteen of the 25 ships, therefore, can not maneuver with the 
remaining 11, can not fight, and can not run away. It is officially 
announced that this British war fleet is to exercise in the North 


Sea—where it will be subject to the keenest foreign criticism.” 














THE RIGHT HON. REGINALD M’KENNA. 


First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
rebuked in Parliament for sending a 
half-manned squadron to maneuver in 


the North Sea. 


Commenting editorially on this avowal, The Standard observes 

“Such is the fleet which Mr. McKenna has sent to maneuver in 
the North Sea in winter. ‘The useless hardship unnecessarily in- 
Hlicted upon officers and men, the gratuitous waste of money, need 
no comment. Butthere are wider aspects of this incredible action 
to be considered. The first may be briefly indi- 
cated. Ata time of somewhat critical international relations, the 
first lord sends to sea a fieet of twenty-five ships which an efficient 
squadron of half its size could sink or destroy, and the pitiable 
state of disorganization and weakness to which the British fleet 


has been reduced is advertised in the face of the whole world,” 


These are two. 


Of the keen foreign criticism which this London organ antici- 


pates we may perhaps find a sample in the following remarks of 
the Hamburger Nackrich(en - 


“*¥t is not the ships but the men that do ‘the fighting,’ sti)) re- 
mains the truest of dictums. And yet one often hears the ques- 
tion of a navy’s strength or weakness decided merely by the num- 
ber of its vessels—cruisers, battle-ships, torpedo-boa(s, and 
submarines. It is not often that we hear the utterance of any 
criticism upon the fersouned/ of the British Navy. Toour eyes, ac- 
customed to the perfect military drill of our crews, the British 
man-of-war’s man is entirely lacking in many qualifications which 
we prize high)y. As to the question of the number of her sailors, 
the recently formed reserve fleet is both undermanned and under- 
(rained, but probably this will not be recognized until the moment 
of mobilization, which will result in its incorporation in the regular 
feet. But what is very apparent is that in case of wat Great 
Britain wi)) suffer most from the insufficient manning of her own 


vessels,”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
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EUROPE ON PRESIDENT TAFT 


\* an administrator in the Philippines, as a learned judge, as 
a cabinet minister of Theodore Roosevelt, President Taft 
has become a familiar figure in the eyes of European journalists. 
Many of them seem to think he is merely the shadow of his pre- 
decessor and that his Administration will be a repetition of the 
drama of the last four years—Hamlet, with Hamlet left out. He 
is to be an edited version of “Teddy,” exclaim the wits. <A! con- 
cede that his policies, as judged from his inaugural, will be those 
of the preceding Administration, tho carried out with more quiet, 
normal, and traditional methods. Thus the London Standard 


remarks : 


“Evidently the Big Stick is not going to be waved too freely. 
Indeed, the time for the more boisterous methods, useful, perhaps, 
when the steam had to be raised to propel the car of state along 
an uphill grade, is distinctly past. There is scope now fora sound, 
cautious, constructive statesmanship, vindicating the authority of 
the community over transport and all other monopolies, and pre- 
venting the corporations from using their powers to the detriment 
of the general freedom, but respecting that spirit of individual 
enterprise on which the prosperity of the United States has been 
so largely built. For work of this kind Mr. Taft, with his juridical 
knowledge, his administrative experience, and his cautious and 


conciliatory temperament, seems eminently fitted. He may be 


. trusted to uphold the Rooseveltian policy without pressing it too 


far or too fast.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s work was necessary, but a different man was. 


needed to complete it, intimates the London 77ves, in these words : 


“The United States have reached a critical stage in their history. 
The Republic has had at its head for seven years a President 


whose keen political and social instincts have enabled him to point 
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THE ARMING OF THE EAST COAST, 
This multiplication of military ports shows graphically England's fear 


af German invasion by the North Sea, 
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‘out to it with ruthless accuracy the dangers into which its swift 
development and reckless scramble for wealth have plunged it. 
But, unaided, his efforts would have been of little avail. A states- 
man of another mold, with less of the divine fire, perhaps, but with 
greater poise and greater constructive ability, is needed to build 
where he has cleared ; and, unless we are mistaken, Mr. Taft will 
prove to be that statesman.” 


The Manchester Guardian, which does not care for the “im- 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN ‘‘DREADNOUGHT” PROGRESS. 


pulsive and unstable” Roosevelt, thinks Taft could hardly fail to 
be an improvement on such a predecessor : 
“Even if Mr. Taft does not set his mark indelibly upon the right 


ordering of the American Commonwealth, he is not likely to 
cheapen the cause of progress with windy and futile demonstra- 


tions. He may not illuminate, but he does not seem the man to 
cloud and confound the minds of men. If it prove that in Mr. 


‘Taft America has not found a Washington or a Lincoln, it will 
be something to have been spared a charlatan.” 


“Mr. Taft has received the best of educations to enable him to 
place his feet in the marks made by the giant,” declares 7he Even- 
zng Standard (london). 

While the continental papers are generally much occupied in 
describing and commenting on the character and work of the re- 
tiring Chief Magistrate they are also indulging in predictions with 
regard to the present occupant of the Presidential chair, to whom 
they administer mild doses of veiled advice and friendly counsel, 
They all recognize the fact that Mr. Taft has pledged himself to a 


certain policy. The French dwe)) mostly upon the picturesque 


farewell of Roosevelt and his African projects. The Germans 


place their hopes on Taft. But the 7zmfs (Paris) puts its finger 
‘On One particular point where the intervention of the new Ex- 
ecutive is imperatively needed, and remarks: 

“here is not a country in Europe where the savings of the fru- 
gal are so badly protected asin America. In no other country do 


corporations enjoy a liberty so injurious to the public, If Mr, 


Taft succeeds in discovering a formula which may prescribe a 


Dasis of conciliation between the Constitution and interests of the 
people he will have rendered good service to his country. [To 


judge from his inaugural] he has made a most excellent beginning,” 
The 4rankfurter Zettung rather resents President Taft’s devo- 


tion to Rooseveltism, and would hike him to take an independent 


line, especially with regard to German trade. The impression made 


by the début of the new Chief Magistrate is described as follows : 
“Perhaps, after all, as in process of time the Presidential office 


leaves Roosevelt farther and farther behind, we may see it emanci- 
pated gradually from the influence of Rooseveltism, and it may 
even make somewhat of an origina) departure. There js, however, 


reason to believe that the drama unfolded at yesterday ’s inaugura- 


tion, by Mr. Talt's address, is to be merely the play of Roosevelt 


‘continued, with Roosevelt lett out.”— 27vanslatrors wade for THE 
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CHINA’S ABSENTEE REVOLUTIONISTS 


‘HE Ghinese revolutionaries, whose aim is to found a republic 
in the Flowery Land and proclaim universal suffrage, are 
not, as we learn from the press, particularly successful. These 
political fire-eaters remind us of the two Chinese factions of a cen- 
tury ago who fired their muskets against each other at suck a range 
that their bullets formed an impassable pile of lead midway be- 
tween the combatants. So the present enemies of the reigning 
dynasty safely post themselves in all quarters of the world outside 
their own country and hurl circulars, letters, tracts, and exhorta- 
tions to revolution into the cities of China, without either endan- 
gering themselves or hurting their adversaries. 

The Joa Dobun Kwai Zasst (monthly journal of the East-Asia 
Allied Culture Society, Tokyo), the organ of a society instituted 
by the leading publicists of Japan, with the view of promoting 
friendly relations with China, gives the following figures, with re- 
gard to the lurking-places of these Asiatic Dantons and Robes- 
pierres. The figures indicate the number of rebels found in each 
place specified : 


Tokyo and Yokohama........ 1,500:'| Fhe. Phiippines. i. <.<iccsseces 150 
MUMS ane si. Cie vomiecascouss S06) || Sait FRMGiGG eels. sc acccccacnaes 10,000 
RINE, tiiéewin ccna cwaveaes 200: | Vatienever As Cicwscdcccccsesces 10,000 
Fe SERRA CORRE Rt Bete Stik “PON Mevraccclantestesuvecncatddes 100 
EL cunacuucsiwede couscwcee Bed. | SOOO 6053 Fe Saddscesccesesenes 50 
PRUE iclicrat capntceenene ee 100) The “ERINGAN oo iccxscruseas 1,000 


The journal quoted remarks that these figures include an un- 
recorded proportion of foreigners, who are supporting the revolu- 
tionary movement. We are also informed that the means of these 
enthusiasts are limited, and that they lack the discretion, sanity, 
and wisdom necessary for the work of reforming a state which has 
Jain under the yoke of medievalism for centuries. 

It is interesting to note the attitude of the Japanese people 
themselves toward these revolutionaries, inasmuch as the Western 
nations have been, and still are, under the impression that the 
Mikado’s Government and subjects are in sympathy, if not hand- 
in-glove, with the Chinese agitators. Zhe Japan Times (Tokyo) 
asserts that “nothing is so obvious as the utter hopelessness of the 
cause of Chinese revolutionaries.” It declares that these agitators 
“are erratic spirits, who seem to think that China could be governed 
under a republican form of government.” Continuing, it says: 

“With neither funds nor organization worthy of the name, these 


men can never rise above the status of half-crazed visionaries. In 











THE DANCE OF THE POWERS, 
The orchestra, however, is something out of the common, being provided 
by the firms of Armstrong, Krupp, and Schneider, 
—Jugend (Munich). 


ihe mean time, however, their existence is a great nuisance to China 
and also to this country. - . . They come swarming to these shores, 
establish their propaganda headquarters in Tokyo, and send home 


inflammatory circulars, and this ata time when the Government 


and people of Japan are most anxious to manifest their good-will 
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and friendly sympathy to China and her Gov- 
ernment. . . 

“If we had our will, none of them should 
remain on these shores. As it is, they are 
here, and the fact can not improve Chinese 
feeling toward us. 

“That is where the mischief comes in, and 
it is to be hoped that China fully appreci- 
ates Japan’s position. 

“It goes without saying that in so far as 
it can be done legally, this country would 
employ every means to keep under control 
the doings of these revolutionaries. 

“At the same time China should be re- 
minded that her emissaries ought not to resort 
to underhand measures to do away with these 
fanatics. . 

“In short, we should ask China to rest as- 
sured that we are exercising every means 
within our power to keep the Chinese radicals 
in this country within proper bounds, and 
whatever she wishes to be done with regard 
to them she should do through our author- 





liable to injury from the ordeal. Many people 
will not take the trouble to keep the new time, 
we are told. A third party of objectors de- 
nounce the measure because it will give em. 
ployers a chance of getting longer hours from 
their employees. Mr. William Willett, the 
father of the scheme, which he has agitated 
for many years, believes that these objections 
are futile, and says in the London Dai/; 
Vail that the popularity of the bill befor 
Parliament is unmistakable. He declares: 


“I now stand supported by resolutions i: 
favor of the bill passed by sixty-eight tow: 
corporations and councils, including London 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, and thei: 
number is being added to every day. Thes: 
resolutions represent the voice of about 7,000, 
ooo peopie. In further support I have received 
resolutions passed by thirty chambers of com 
merce, including those of London, Liverpool. 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, Dublin, Cardiff 





ities. MR. 

“As to the revolutionaries themselves, the 
public and the Government of this country 
should unite in discouraging their presence on 
these shores.”—7rauslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


sions. 


A BILL TO SAVE DAYLIGHT 


"T"HE English legislators seem determined to give their constit- 
uents more daylight than they have hitherto enjoyed. A 

bill has been twice read in Parliament, and practically approved, 
by which the clock will be advanced one hour on April 20 and put 
back one hour on September 20, while keeping ordinary time during 
the rest of the year. Thus in the summer a man who rose at six 
would think he was rising at seven. ‘The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons who reported on the bill declared that among 
other things this scheme would— ‘ 

“(a) Promote the greater use of daylight for recreative purposes. 

“(6) Facilitate the training of Territorial forces. 

“(c) Benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all 
classes of the community. 

“(d@) Reduce the industrial, commercial, and domestic expendi- 
ture on artificial light.” 


It is doubted by some newspapers, however, whether a man can 


be compelled by law to put his clock back, particularly if it be 


WILLIAM WILLETT, 
Who has a scheme to give the ,British more 
use of the orb that never sets on their posses- 





Swansea, Bristol. . . . The only forces which 
can hinder its progress are those of ignorance, 
prejudice, and self-interest.” 


The London 77mes approves of the objects 
of the bill, but has some doubts about its practicality, and edi 
torially suggests that the introduction of the new arrangement 
into government offices first might facilitate matters. 

The London Staxzdard thinks it is an unfair bill, in that it would 
affect in a different way town and country people, and says that 
“after a year or two’s feeble experiment, the act would become 
a dead letter.” 

The Manchester Guardian notes that thus far opposition 


to the bill “can not be said to have attained sufficient seri- 


” 


ousness to make it worth answering.” The advantages of the 
change are thus stated by the government organ, 7he Lveuing 


Standard: 


“Great credit is due to Mr. Willett for having originated this 
philanthropic idea in the first place, and then for pursuing it in the 
face of no little ridicule and opposition, and at the cost of endless 
labor, patience, and expense to himself. In the constant endeavors 
that are being made to prevent the degeneration of a race mostly 
born and bred in towns, to infuse into it a resolution to be worthy 
of its great heritage, and a keenness to defend that heritage with 
its own muscle and brain, great good might be done by a scheme 
which gives more opportunity for training men to serve their coun- 
try, and tends to provide with a better physique those who are so 
trained.” 
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PEERS EAGER TO PROP UP THEIR OWN INTERESTS. 
BRITISH WORKMEN (very much in the background)—* There 
they go. Bill. Allanxious to look after the usual interests—their 
owg. What about ours? I wonder how much longer we’re going 
to stand it?” — Reynolds's Newspaper (London), 


THE AGE 


I BORROW, THOU BORROWEST, HE BORROWS, WE BORROW, YOU 
BORROW, THEY BORROW. 


—Ulk (Berlin). 


OF GOLD. 





ai SCIENCE AND INVENTION 7 


ABNORMAL REGARD FOR ANIMALS 


HAT love for animals is often carried to a degree where it 
becomes a symptom of mental disorder, is asserted by Dr. 
Charles L. Dana, the eminent nerve specialist, in Zhe Aledical 
-Record (New York, March6). To this “modern malady,” as he 
calls it, he gives the name of “zoophil-psychosis,” and he classes 
it as an “obsessive psychosis” or “psychas- 





ing and ungroomed dogs. They are so eager to observe the un- 
happy horse that they do not see the human suffering. 1 confess 
that, after twenty years of experience with cab-driving in this 
city, I have grown sympathetic to the driver more than to the 
horse, for on the whole the driver is good to his horse and has 
a harder lot. 

“It having been my lot to look after the human sick, I feel that 
their needs are immensely greater than those of the dog, because 
their capacity for suffering is so immensely 





thenia”—a type of morbid mental activity 
that is peculiarly characteristic of modern 
civilization. This condition of the mind pro- 
duces mental disorder without loss of con- 
trol, so that it is not “insanity” in the usual 
significance of the word. Says Dr. Dana: 


“Jt is produced by bad methods of educa- 
tion and training, acting on minds very sen. 
sitive to suggestions and impressions from 
without and within; minds lacking in power 
to handle the problems of life, and to see 
things in their right proportion. Modern ac- 
tivities are too strenuous for this kind of 
mental organism, which is meant for a life of 
simplicity, moderation, and restraint. The 
present popular ‘absorbent’ method of edu- 
cation, which lets the mind follow its inter- 
ests and take the line of least resistance, is 
a potent factor in the pathogenesis. For 
through it the power of inhibition becomes 
weakened or lost; and the mental life is ap- 








greater, and the suffering of one human being 
involves a group of others; thus the sick or 
invalid mother cripples a whole household 
and her death sends a whole group into 
mourning. 

“The animal, being dumb, is helpless, but 
so is the baby ; and so practically are the sick 
poor, while the defective child is vastly more 
the slave of circumstance than the dog or cat, 
which have chances everywhere. 

“This all seems very commonplace, but it 
has its application. I plead for sick human- 
ity, and against the excesses in such senti- 
ment for animals as leads to selfishness and 
injustice and the development of more psy- 
chopathic states. There is growing up an 
enormous mass of artificially cultivated ten- 
derness toward a supposititious suffering. 
There will come next tears over the suffer- 
ing of a fading flower, and sorrow over the 
unquenched thirst of the withering plant. 

“This lack of proportion in the kindly 
sentiment is ‘harmless enough generally, but 








proximated to the conditions of dreaming.” 


The zoophil-psychosis, he adds, is charac- 
terized by tormenting ideas and worrying 
fears, but it has underlying it a morbid affective state toward 
certain persons and animals. This anomaly of the emotions is 
not usually referred to as part of ordinary types of this class 
of disorders ; but he regards it as a most important feature; and 
thinks it may even exist as the dominant thing in the psychosis. 

After describing some typical cases of this malady—the French 
woman who lost her mind because her cat had died of cancer; the 
girl obsessed with remorse because she had given away her cat; 
the young man who did not dare to go about for fear of seeing ani- 
mals suffer ; the woman who neglected her domestic duties to keep 
a cat-hospital—Dr. Dana goes on to make some observations about 
this general attitude of mind. We have come to regard animals 
differently, he tells us, in the past hundred years ; we breed them 
more carefully, train them better, kill them less ruthlessly, and are 
more concerned for their welfare. But along with these advances 
there has come a tendency to regard the animal mind as of the 
human type, which is not justified by the facts. The “zoophil- 
psychosis” is an abnormal development of this feeling. Says Dr. 


Dana: 


“The psychosis is really the expression of a selfish and weak 
nature. A very kind-hearted person, for example, may be also 
very indolent and very selfish—the combination is not uncommon, 
Now, it is much easier to pet a dog or nurse a kitten than to tell 
the exact truth, or, speaking more concretely, to nurse the sick; 
provide thoughtfully for the poor; or keep watch over the temper 
and make a household comfortable. Thus the kindly feelings of 
the indolent and unintelligent often take this line of least resist- 
ance; and then the feelings and interests grow, until the care for 
the pets vastly exceeds that in any other unselfish work. The dog 
is plump and overcared for; and the cat is more happy than the 
husband. As Janet says: ‘I]t is easier to love acat than a man. 
Its nature is more simple; its demands more limited ; its responses 
are definite.’ ...... 

“It happens that many people can not nowadays go out intoa 
city’s streets and not be distrest continually at the sight of tired, 
overworked, and badly driven horses ; or over some very thin-look- 
‘ 


Copyrighted, 1908, by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D, C. 
PROFESSOR CLEVELAND ABBE, 
Whoassures us that the earth is not drying up. 


it develops by mutual encouragement among 
the unstable and by self-indulgence, until 
the individual becomes the victim of a psy- 
chosis and a source of distress to self and 
friends, or demoralization to family and of serious social injustice.” 


NOT DRYING UP AFTER ALL 


HE conclusion that the earth is drying up, drawn by a reviewer 
in Cosmos (Paris) from a memoir by Guilbert, an eminent 
French meteorologist, as translated, in part, in these pages on July 
11 last, is declared by Prof. Cleveland Abbé, editor of 7he Monthly 
Weather Review, the official publication of the United States 
Weather Bureau (Washington, December) to be unwarranted. 
Altho dated December, this issue is just out. Referring particu- 
larly to an assertion that “if we do not wish to grow rapidly drier 
and drier, reforestation is necessary,” he says: 


“The influence of reforestation, as such (to increase the rainfall, 
or that of deforestation to diminish the rainfall), has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated to be quite inappreciable and probably noth- 
ing at all. To be sure forests grow on rocky slopes of mountains 
wherever there is sufficient soil and rainfall and heat, or a cloudy 
and moist atmosphere, but they also grow at sea-level on such 
plains as that of the Amazon, and wherever there is enough mois- 
ture, light, heat, etc....... 

“Local reforestation is advisable and necessary for many good 
reasons, but not in hopes of zvcreasing the local rainfall. As for 
the so-called secular diminution of rainfall, we venture to assert 
that neither meteorology, nor geology, nor any other branch of 
geognosy gives clear, unimpeachable evidence of the progressive 
drying up of our globe as a whole. The fact that great glaciers, 
lakes, and rivers once covered regions now free from them merely 
shows that in those regions there was once a different relation than 
now exists between rainfall, snowfall, evaporation, and run-off, so 
that snow accumulated then more than now. At the present time 
there is more rain and less snow, or possibly more snow and more 
melting (possibly due to changes in altitude), so that the snow 
can not accumulate. ‘The ratio of the snowfall in the cold half of 
the year to the rainfall in the warm half must in general be large 


before snow will accumulate as in the glacial epochs of previous 
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geological ages, Glacial phenomena.tell us nothing whatever as 
to the absolute quantity of rain or snow. 

“ As to the rainfall over the whole earth, all the statistics that 
have been accumulated in the past century have not sufficed to give 
us satisfactory information. 

“The works of Supan, 1898; Bartholomew, 1900; Herbertson, 
1g01; and Murray, 1903, serve only to give us very general ideas 


as to the present amount over the whole globe; as to the secular 
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“The chief difficulty with wireless telephony seems to be that 
when in use it precludes absolutely the use of the wireless tele- 
graph. The telegraph has a much wider range of usefulness 


and can be called on in a}) kinds of weather, so that ship com- 


manders are more favorably disposed toward it than toward the 
telephone. The wireless telephone is in its infancy yet, however, 
and officers of the Bureau of Equipment are at work seeking to 
overcome the defects that now make it second in importance to the 


telegraph. Under certain conditions, it is pointed out, 








the use of wireless telephony, provided the apparatus 
can be perfected, wil] be of even greater value than the 


telegraph. This might be the case in the course of na- 


val engagements or when executing intricate maneuvers.” 


STUDIES IN LUNAR GEOLOGY 


HA¥ astronomer who studies the planet Mars must 
have often wished that the object at which he gazes 

might he brought nearer, so that he might satisly himsel} 
of the real character of the enigmatic markings on its 
surface. How futile would be the fulfilment of such a 
wish is shown by the case of our own moon, which, altho 
it is so near that its chief markings may be seen with 
the naked eye, has not yet revealed to us their true 
nature, beyond doubt. The Jatest writer on the subject, 
Mr, Vierre Henri Puiseux, of the Paris Observatory, who 


has for ten years been studying the moon closely, both 





REGION NEAR CLAVIUS. 


change we know nothing at a). We can, however, perceive that 
the snowfall of winter results from water that was evaporated long 
before from tropical and equatorial regions, and that any excess 
of the glaciers of the Antarctic Continent over those of the Arctic 
must be due Sargely to the more abundant supply brought by moist 
ocean winds. 

“When the African Continent was 10,000 feet above ocean-level 
with its great gorges of the Nile, the Kongo, and the Zambesi, and 
when the submarine gorges off the mouths of the Kongo and the 
Hudson were being eroded, both the African and the American 


continents may have hada larger snowfall and rainfall and a much 


larger outflow than now: but the existence of these 


With the naked eve and photographically, by means of 


the great “elbowed equatorial) ” of this institution, in- 


chines to think that the circular marks with which the surface is 


pitted are really “craters ” as they are usually called, and that the 


“seas” are depressions Hooded with once-molten Java. Wis con- 


clusions are thus presented in Za Aavure (Paris) by G. Hamelin: 


formed >? This is the 
Numerous hypotheses 


and ‘seas’ 
point that Mr, Puiseux seeks to elucidate, 


have been advanced: whirlwinds to stir up the molten surface, in- 
tense tides in the interior fluid, acting through orifices in the crust, 


“How were the )unar ‘craters’ 


gaseous expansions causing blow-holes, and so on. Finally some 
one suggested that our satellite may have been bombarded with 





gorges does not prove this, since we see similar gorges 
now being cut down slowly by a comparatively sma) 
outflow in the valley of the Colorado. Duration and 
quantity are equally important. 

“We think it is safe to say that no great changes in 
continents, oceans, or plateaus, arctic or antarctic, are 
likely to have made any correspondingly great change in 
the rainfall of the globe asa whole, and that therefore the 


globe is not now slowly drying up. The maximum an- 


wal rainfall that can occur on this globe as a whole is 
determined by the maximum total annual evaporation 
that can be caused by the sun’s heat acting on the ocean, 


taken in connection with the maximum vertical inter- 
change of air currents, since it is the cooling due to the 


Jatter that produces clouds and rain.” 


WIRELESS TELEPHONY NOT A FAILURE — Com- 


menting on a report that the wireless-telephone system on 


the battle-ship fleet proved useless during the recent cruise, 
The Marine Review (Cleveland, February 25) says: 


“{t is notknown thatthe Navy Department has decided 








to discard the wireless-telephone insta)lations, but it is 

admitted that they have fallen into disuse, Lee de Forest, 

inventor of the system on board the vessels of the fleet, states that 
orders have been issued that all interfleet communication should 
be carried on by wireless telephony instead of by wireless, and 
that he has known of no complaint concerning the value of the 
system. Since the fitting of the apparatus to the battle-ship fleet 
there have been several improvements, and the company which has 
been formed to exp)oit the invention js at present giving particular 


attention to perfecting the device for use on shipboard. 


THE LUNAR ALPS AND THE GREAT VALLEY 


projectiles from space, leaving on the solid surface of the moon 
durable impressions. Others have even gone so far as to attribute 
to external shocks not only the small orifices, but also the great 
rectilinear valleys. Puiseux remarks very logically that we must 
then assert that the moon was bombarded by projectiles reaching 
a diameter of tens, or even hundreds, of kilometers, and they must 
all have struck squarely to produce the regular contours of the 


‘craters.’ ... But have aeroliths or bolides of such size ever 
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existed ? And if so, why should they not have been observed, and 
why should the moon, any more than the earth, have been the tar- 
get for such formidable projectiles ? 

“Mr. Puiseux is convinced that the play of interior forces is 


varied enough, and flexible enough, to furnish an explanation of 











WIRELESS-TRELEPHONE TOWER ATOP OF A BUILDING IN TOLEDO, 
For communicating with lake vessels. These towers are being built all 


dong the Atlantic coast and the shores of the Great Lakes, 


the craters, and that these forces, acting in different circumstances, 


may and should produce different effects. What has bothered 
many authors is the preconceived idea that air and water are ab- 


sent from the moon’s surface. But what we now know shows that 
it has not always been thus, at least during a very short period ; 


and, according to Puiseux’s very ingenious and plausible hypothe- 
sis, the marks and aureoles that radiate about certain 
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vast sunken regions were invaded by flows of liquid matter. 
The partial survival of the old furrows across the ‘seas’ and 
the craters enables us to assign to the )atter a greater or Jess re)a- 
tive antiquity and gives ina large measure the key to their form 
and ulterior evolution. 

“We shall add nothing to this conclusion of Mr. Puiseux, which 
shows to what point the difficult study of lunar history tends to be 
completed, little by little. It will perhaps enable us, in the future, 
to attack, by the use of analogies, the still more difficult problem 
of the complete history of the solar system.”—7y»anslation made 


for THe Literary DIGEst, 


COMPULSORY WIRELESS FOR SHIPS 


ay HAT steamships should be permitted to blunder about in the 


fog without knowledge of each other's whereabouts, occa- 
sionally butting into one another and endangering the lives of 
y 5 g 8 


thousands of passengers, would be laughable if it were not so tragic, 
seeing that means now exist of bringing everything afloat within a 
radius of hundreds of miles into immediate and continuous com- 


munication, Had both vessels, in several recent noteworthy colli: 


sions, been equipped with wireless those collisions 


would not have occurred, Ut would seem that the installation of 


such apparatus should be required of all vessels, for the same 


reason that the carrying of )ights is now compulsory, ‘The marine 


press is quite as certain of this as are the journals of the dry land, 


apparatus, 


and apparently nothing remains but to settle upon detai)s and pass 
the necessary legislation. The bill mentioned below failed of en- 


actment. Says The Marine Review (Cleveland, February 25) : 


“The result of the prominent part played by wireless telegraphy 
in the Wepwdlie-/'lorvtde2 collision has already begun to take signifi- 
Cant Lorm, as Abill Was introduced in the House of Representatives 
on January 26 by James F. Burke, of Pennsy)vania, providing that 
All Vessels CArTYINY So Or More Passengers and going on journeys 
of 5co miles or more, must be fitted with wireless apparatus, clear- 
ance to be refused to such vessels as fail to comply with the flaw. 
The bill provides that foreign vessels not equipped with wireless 
shall be refused admission to American ports. 

“Steamship men in general are in favor of such legts)ation, as 
they have long recognized the great value of the service to them, 
as well as to the traveling public. The greatest difheulty to be 
overcome now seems to be the establishment of some agreement 
whereby the three wireless services, viz., government, Marconi, 
and United Wireless, can be made to work in unison, instead of, 
as is now the case, reusing to accept each other's messages except 
in cases of distrest vessels. the Marconi 


system, the steamship companies providing board and lodging to 


The Atlantic liners use 





craters are nothing but cinders or volcanic ejections 
carried to a distance by air-currents. The craters them- 
selves are points where the expansion of gases and 
vapors has produced rising and then fa)ling of leve}, ac- 
companied or followed by eruptive phenomena... 0. 
“The conclusions of Mr. Puiseux on the formation of 
the chief features of the moon’s surface are as follows ; 
“The solid crust of the moon, at the most distant period 
of which we have information, must have been every- 
where made up. . . of an assemblage of polygonal sec- 
tions, having the lozenge as their most elementary form. 
The formation of this network dates back to an epoch 
when our satellite had only a thin solid crust, so that 
important differences of altitude cou)d not exist. As this 
network of straight lines nowhere exists in its primitive 
state, its disappearance, or rather, its partial effacement, 
would appear to have been determined in the first place 
Dy important tangential movements, affecting a large 
number of neighboring compartments at once and causing 
ruptures along irregular lines not corresponding to those 
of the origina) network. Following this, a volcanic 
period, very long and very general, led to alternating 
periods of swelling and shrinking in one section or sev- 








eral adjoining sections, and brought about the division 
of the crust along circles of sma) radius. Fina))y, 


WHERE MESSAGES FROM THE WARSHIPS ARE RECEIVED. 


Interior of the wiredess-telephone station at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
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the operators in exchange for the use of the system for company 
business, and the Marconi company is left to make what profit it 
can out of private messages. In the winter, when few first-cabin 
passengers are crossing, it is plain that the company will do a 
small business. The Marconi company now wants the steamship 
companies to pay it $1,000 a year in addition, for each installation 
aboard ship, and it is thought that the steamship Jines wil) offer 
smal] objection to this if the system can be made universa). Cer- 
tainly the wreck of the Republic has brought the necessity of wire- 


less eguipment on passenger ships acutely to mind. Had it not 
been for the wireless the loss of life might have been appalling.” 


A DRY NIAGARA 


; ee drying up of the American Fall at Niagara, caused by 


unusual winter conditions of wind and ice, has occasionally 
been recorded, and doubtless it has occurred also at times of which 


we now have no information; but probably the dry Niagara was 
never photographed before this year. The comparison of the dry 


with the “wet” fall is striking, and the former shows us what we 
may expect as the normal thing if the power companies keep on 
abstracting water from the upper river. Says Orrin E. Dunlap, 
writing in Zhe Sctentific American (New York, March 6): 


“On February 14, 15, and 16, 1909, an east wind blew up Lake 
Erie and drove the water far back up the lake, greatly reducing 
the amount which it was possible for the lake to discharge into 
the Niagara River channel. This condition lasted for a longer 
period than ever before known; and the failure of Lake Erie to 
discharge its accustomed flow into the river channe), combined 
with great fields of ice previously carried down toward the Falls 
and left to settle on bars and rocks, resulted in Niagara’s experi- 
encing what will long be recalled as a truly remarkable spectacle. 
The ice above Goat Island on the New-York side of the river shut 
off the water-supply of the American channel between Goat Island 
and the New-York mainland. This rendered the channel, usually 
the scene of a frightful battling and tossing of chaotic waters, 
practically dry. As little or no water passed through the channel, 
the American Fa}] with its precipice face 1,000 feet wide was also 
left dry. 

“Except for a few struggling rivulets here and there, none were 
of sufficient quantity to prevent men from walking across the 
channel from the mainland to Goat Island inrubber boots. Others 
crossed the channel above the Goat-Island bridge, and from Goat 
Island to the mainland, making their way upstream toward the 
power-intakes. The Horseshoe Fall resembled anything but the 
robust flood so much admired. Its quantity was reduced by half, 
and this when it was catching all the water diverted from the 
American channel. Down in the gorge below the Falls, rocks 
were bared which had never appeared above the surface before. 
The Whirlpool Rapids and Whirlpool sutfered from the holdback 


FOR COMPARISON. 


of the lake flow, so that all the way from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario the people stood amazed at the strange scene developed 
by robbing the river of a portion of its flow. 

“In 1848, on March 29 of that year, it is recorded that a some- 
what similar condition existed at Niagara, but words afford the 
only comparison, for no pictures were handed down from that time. 
On March 22, 1903, crowds hurried to the river to see the American 
channe) dry, while the American Fa)) was in very similar condi- 
tion to what it was during the few days in February this year. 


“For practically half a week the unusual conditions prevailed, 
and during that time Niagara was only half herself. A change in 


the wind drove the water back down Lake Erie, and the overflow 
to the river was increased. This overflow grew in quantity, but 


the restoration was not immediate, for days went by before the 


American Fa)) was anything \ike its former self. 
“The power companies on both sides of the river were hampered 


by the dry spell.” 


NOISELESS MOTOR-CARS 
V JHETHER it be due to fear of the Antinoise Society or only 


to genera] progress in mechanical excellence, a noisy auto- 


mobile is now looked upon as decidedly out of date. A coughing, 


rattling, jarring motor in the streets now provokes either execration 


or merriment, where it once passed unnoticed, An editorial writer 
in Zhe Automobile (New York, February 18) says of this: 


“ Automobiles were once quite up to the scratch from the point 
of view of noise; all the kinds of noises possible in machines 
emanated from the bowels of some of the earlier types of cars. As 
it is at the present time, cars must perform noiselessly to be re- 
garded as up to a fitting standard. In this connection it becomes 
necessary to define what will be regarded as noise relative to sounds 
which do not class as discordant. That motors will emit a little 
sound is to be expected, and that the sound can be so agreeable as 
not to be noticeable is well known. Such sounds are not noise 
from the point of view taken, and while absolutely silent perform- 
ance would be most agreeable, the fact remains that such perform- 
ance is scarcely to be expected. 

“In the meantime it is assured that noise is wholly uncalled for, 
and many are the automobiles to be seen at every hand in which 
harmony is so entwined as to resolve all sounds into the class called 
agreeable. That modern transmission construction has a lot to do 
with this noiseless performance is assured, and the reasons lie in 
better material, more accurately proportioned parts, thicker wails, 


and micrometer fits; taking into account limits of tolerance, which 


automatically compensate for all the variations that follow in the 
footsteps of necessity—since it is true that no workman can be 
expected to arrive at the point—on the road called excellence, so 


“very far that a one-inch plug will go into a one-inch hole. 


“ 


Gears are now so well made that they will run on the pitch-line, 
despite the fact that they have to be heat-treated after they are 
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WHEN NIAGARA “RAN DRY.” 


machined ; the teeth are so nicely fashioned that they ‘mesh’ toa 
nicety, and the suriaces ro)) on each other almost to the entire ex- 


clusion of shock, jar, or rubbing. Bearings now do justice to the 
fine work which prevails throughout the rest of the system, and the 
spindles are short, of great rigidity, and of such fine materia) that 
‘flexure’ is reduced to the point below which its presence makes 
for noise. The end is that transmissions are efficient, and they 
will last for a long time; life and efficiency are as companions.” 


HAS THE “BUBBLE OF HEREDITY” 
BEEN PRICKED? 
M R. G. BERNARD SHAW says it has. What he apparently 


means, as interpreted by a book-reviewer in Nature (Lon- 


@on, February 18), is that mora) character, so far as acquired daur- 
my one’s Nietime, can not be transmitted to one’s descendants, 
an@ that this js now acknowledged by a)) scientific men. ‘The re- 


viewer, Who is wri- 


certain that such a belief was an excuse for vice, as was Clearly seer 
Dy a little girl who, when told by her nurse that if she was naughty 
her grandchildren would be naughty too, pointed out that, if that 
Was true, the reason that she was naughty was that her grand- 
mother had been. 

“The conclusion reached by Mr, Shaw as to the bearing of the 
pricking of the bubble on education is that ‘the vilest abortionist 
is he who attempts to mold a child’s character.’ That reached by 
Mr. Hayward is the diametric opposite of this. Heisa Herbartian. 
Herbart asked: ‘Does a human being bring with him into the 
world his future shape, or does he not? in respect to his body 
he doubtless does; but that is not our question. We speak of 
the mind, the character, the entire disposition.’ And Herbart’s 
and Mr. Hayward’s answer is that’ he does not; and that, that 
being so, it is not merely legitimate, but desirable, to attempt 
to mold a child’s character. But before we proceed further 
we must make sure that we keep two questions, which are 
probably puzzling our minds at the same time, perfectly distinct. 
One is a question for the biologist, the other for the education- 


ist. The one is, 





ting about a pam- 

phiet entitled “ Ed- } 
ucation and _ the 
Heredity Specter,” 
by Dr. F. H. Hay- 
ward (London, 
1908), thinks that 
Mr, Shaw is right, 
and that we can go 
ahead with our ed- 
ucational schemes 
without bothering 
about the training 
of our pupils’ 
fathers and grand- 
fathers. A man’s 
education, on this 


theory, need not 


ca) 
Bo 








} ‘Canachild’s char- 
acter be molded ? ” 
the other, ‘Is it de- 
sirable to do it de- 
liberately?? With 
regard to the for- 
mer question, the 
answer given by 
Dr. Archdall Reid, 
who has devoted 
much thought to 
this point, is ‘ Yes.” 
According to Dr. 
Reid, all the attri- 
butes which distin- 
guish a civilized 
man from a barba- 
rian (the two terms 
are relative, of 
course) have been 
acquired by the 








begin “a hundred 


‘ BARE RIVER-BED 
years: before he is 


born,” and Dr. Holmes was wrong. This question is part of the 
much-mooted subject of the inheritance of acquired characters, 
regarding which biologists are still divided. They are not even 
agreed upon the definition of its terms. If the morals that one 
gets at school, if he get any there at all, are “acquired,” and if’ 
“acquired characters” are not inheritable, and if Mr. Shaw’s 
commentator interprets him aright, {doubtless he is correct; but 
here be divers “ifs.” The reviewer, however, appears sure that 
the theory of educational heredity has gone, and he does not 
lament it. He says: 


“Nor need we grieve that it has gone. For, if it can be main- 
tained that a belief in it was an incentive to virtue, it is equally 


former during his 
lifetime. Ifthisis 
true, an English boy brought up from birth in a Zulu kraal will, 
when a man, have the morals and ideals of a Zulu. He will differ 
from the other inhabitants of the kraal only in having a paler skin 
and the other physical characters which distinguish the two races. 
Such experiments may have been made, but it is highly unlikely 
that théy have been accurately recorded. The presence of any 
one capable of doing so would spoil the conditions of the experi- 
ment. But even if this view of the nature of our morality is cor- 
rect, it does not follow that it is desirable to attempt to mold a 
child’s character. It rather shows that we can not help molding 
it by everything that we do, and that any little deliberate attempts 
that we make will count for so little in comparison with what we 
have already done, and will go on doing, that they will not make 
much difference.” 


ABOVE THE FALLS. 
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REORGANIZING RURAL CHURCHES 


RESIDENT ELIOT recently urged upon “well-trained 
young men who possess the needed mental gifts and who also 

have some pecuniary resources either by inheritance cr marriage,” 
to aspire to be country ministers. This is in line with the recom- 
mendations made by President Roosevelt’s Commission appointed 
to study the present conditions of lifeon American farms. This 
Commission sought to ascertain “the special deficiencies in country 
life,” with a view to determining “the general corrective forces that 
should be set in motion.” The condition of the country church 
naturally came in for scrutiny and, in line with statements made 
in another article in this department, a tremendous drawback was 
found in denominational rivz'*v. Hence there follows a recom- 
mendation “to make the country church exist for the whole com- 
munity rather than for some peculiar fraction of the population.” 
The report of the Commission (Senate document No. 705) 
especially declares that “we must have a complete conception of 


the country pastorate.” Furthermore: 


“The country pastor must be a community leader. He must 
know the rural problems. He must have sympathy with rural 
ideals and aspirations. He must love the country. He must know 
country life, the difficulties that the farmer has to face in his busi- 


ness, some of the great scientific revelations made in behalf of 


agriculture, the great industrial forces at work for the making or > 


the unmaking of the farmer, the fundamental social problems of 
the life of the open country. 

“Consequently the rural pastor must have special training for 
his work. Ministerial colleges and theological seminaries should 
unite with agricultural colleges in this preparation of the country 
clergyman. There should be better support for the clergyman. 
In many country districts it is pitiably small. There is little in- 
centive for a man to stay in a country parish, and yet this residence 
is just what must come about. Perhaps it will require an appeal 
to the heroic young men, but we must have more men going into 
the country pastorates, not as a means of getting a foothold, but 
as a permanent work. The clergyman has an excellent chance for 
leadership in the country. In some sections he is still the domi- 
nating personality. He is the key to the country-church problem.” 


The field which the country church offers and the crying need 
the rural community presents for broadening efforts in its behalf 
are set forth thus: 


“This commission has no desire to give advice to the institutions 
of religion nor to attempt to dictate their policies. Yet any con- 
sideration of the problem of rural life that leaves out of account 
the function and the possibilities of the church, and of related in- 
stitutions, would be grossly inadequate. This is not only because 
in the last analysis the country-life problem is a moral problem, 
or that in the best development of the individual the great motives 
and results are religious and spiritual, but because from the pure 
sociological point of view the church is fundamentally a necessary 
institution in country life. Ina peculiar way the church is inti- 
mately related to the agricultural industry. The work and the life 
of the farm are closely bound together, and the institutions of the 
country react on that life and on one another more intimately than 
they do in the city. This gives the rural church a position of 
peculiar difficulty and one of unequaled opportunity. The time 
has arrived when the church must take a larger leadership, both 
as an institution and through its pastors, in the social reorganiza- 
tion of rural life. 

“The great spiritual needs of the country community just at 
present are higher personal and conimunity ideals. Rural people 
need to have an aspiration for the highest possible depelopment 
of the community. There must be an ambition on the part of the 
people themselves constantly to progress in all of those things that 
make the community life wholesome, satisfying, educative, and 
complete. There must be a desire to develop a permanent en- 
vironment for the country boy and girl, of which they will become 
passionately fond. As apure matter of education the countryman 
must learn to love the country and to have an intellectual appreci- 
ation of it. More than this, the spiritual nature of the individual 
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must be kept thoroughly alive. 
and ambition must be cultivated. 

“Of course the Church has an indispensable function as a co: 
servator of morals. But from the social point of view it is to hol 
aloft the torch of personal and community idealism. It must |x 
a leader in the attempt to idealize country life.” 


His personal ideals of conduc 


The Chicago /ntertor (March 11) which reprints that part of the 
commission’s report that deals with the problem of the country 
church, makes this editorial comment : 


“Nobody will dispute the Commission’s observations. Its facts 
are obvious ; its emphasis reasonable. Its treatment of the matter 
seems startling simply because everybody else has so long passe: 
the subject by— which in itself is sufficiently startling—that condi- 
tions so near at hand and vital could:be so ignored. 

“But here at last is certainly enough hard sense and challenging 
fact to turn organized American Christianity clear round from its 
indifference to earnest interest in the farm and the old church near 
by the farm—if only the denominational leaders are alive enough 
to take square hold of the problem that looms up here so big and 
insistent. 

“Tt makes a tremendous question for the hour—none bigger: 
Has American Christianity the life and the nerve to do for the 
country districts what this commission calls on it to do?” 


—~ dard (Charlotte, N.C.) declares it must “rejoice at the 
restoration of the guillotine” in France. It frankly avows its be- 
lief in capital punishment, and thinks that “our country is suffer- 
ing badly for hangings.” The case of France is cited as an object- 
lesson, or at least a parallel example of the need for drastic capital 
punishment, After the Communists burnt the guillotine in 1871, 
says this journal, “France grew strangely soft and merciful and 
concluded that capital punishment was a relic of barbarism.” 
While this conviction has prevailed crime has greatly increased. 
In eight years murders have increased 60 per cent., and “to make 
the showing worse it is found that the increase is largely with 
juvenile criminals, between sixteen and twenty-one years of age.” 
There is perhaps something more than Old-Testament austerity in 
what this journal says regarding our own case: 


“Apart from the gospel, nothing would work more for the sal- 
vation of the country than a goodly number of well-conducted, 
well-considered, and well-timed hangings. Be it understood that 
we want no hangings by mob’, made up for the most part of brutal 
ruffians ; nor are we particularly concerned about the hanging of 
poor, ignorant negroes who have neither friends nor money to in- 
terpose in their behalf. The kind of hanging that would do good 
is where a capital offense is clearly proven against a man of some 
standing, who has money, and who has employed shrewd and un- 
scrupulous lawyers to exercise their talents to the utmost to defeat 
the ends of justice. There are plenty of opportunities for such 
hangings, opportunities that are going to waste. Opportunities of 
this kind are afforded by men who have killed their wives, killed 
them with circumstances of aggravated cruelty ; and by men who 
tote a pistol around to defend their honor, and who have killed 
men to avenge a petty insult. 

“We believe in capital punishment because we believe in the 
Bible. That old book speaks out in no uncertain sound : ‘Whoso 
killeth any person, the murderer shall be slain at the mouth of 
witnesses. Moreover, ye shall take no ransom for the life-of a 
murderer that is guilty of death; but he shall surely be put to 
death.’ That is plain enough, but that is not the end of the matter. 
God proposes to have a reckoning with those who trifle with that 
requirement.- ‘So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; for 
blood it polluteth the land; and no expiation can be made for the 
land, for the blood that is shed therein, but by the blood of him 
that shed it.’ We verily believe that God hasa controversy with 
our land because it is polluted by the blood that has been shed 
therein for which no expiation has been made. Let us have some 
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hangings that will mean something, that will make the man who is 
capable of taking the life of his fellow, think seriously about how 
it would feel to havea halter around his neck and his feet dangling 
in the air with no support in reach. Such seeming cruelty will be 
a great mercy toward the innocent.” 


OPTIMISTIC MINISTERS 


T= immense amount of comment on the subject of ministers’ 

salaries appearing in the religious press from time to time 
has led 7he Home Herald (Chicago) to seek definite statistics. 
Letters were sent out to several hundred pastors chosen at random 
from every State and Territory, and 7zepresenting eleven leading 
denominations. They were asked to state their number of years 
of service, the money invested in their professional training, their 
present salary, the promptness with which it was paid, and finally, 
the comparison of their remuneration with that of other professional 
menin thecommunity. The results show, says 7he Home Herald, 
that “the ministry as a whole compares favorably with other pro- 
fessions in the extent of its education and preparation for the 
work.” The great majoriy of the men heard from are college and 
even seminary men; only a few entered the work with no prepara- 
tion and these belong to the older generation. 
for the whole number is about $825. A very small percentage re- 
ceive $3,500 or over, and the amounts taper off, reaching finally 
the men who serve for $275 or have no stated compensation. The 
facts.are given somewhat more fully in the following : 


The average salary 


“Taking the whole number of those who answered we find them 
arranged in this order: 


B6:500 ANOMOVER sc nceuale cavcesacae sy es 2 per cent. 
$2,000 tO $3,500... ..ceceesereerevecees 5 per cent. 
BE SOO TO SANS ici: 0 sis d cs s.aisin Se salen 10 per cent, 
OE MOG tO BU GOD, 5 000 nccnccsccacecccees 33 PEE COM, 
BID AO BECNO 1 45%) scene ans den bese sens 38 per cent 
GATS BO BID nosis osgs cecdeetcccnveves 4 per cent. 


“Ten per cent. are either retired or failed to answer or have no 
remuneration. The lowest sum paid to any of our correspondents 
proved to be $275 and the only cheering feature in his case is the 
fact that he reports it promptly paid. Thirty-five per cent. of the 
writers are furnished parsonages and the average of all the amounts 
reported, without reference to the parsonages, is approximately 
$825. 

“We do not advance any claims for the infallibility of these sta- 
tistics in their general application. Yet we are inclined to believe 
that more reliance can be placed upon them than would at first ap- 
pear. They have come from clergymen of every State, members 
of eleven prominent denominations. Omitting the colored churches 
of the country and those white churches located in the remote dis- 
tricts of the South, where salaries of less than $500 are very com- 
mon, it is our opinion that these statistics represent about the pro- 
portion in whichthe large and small salaries are divided among 
the whole body of clergymen. 

“Of the whole number reporting, all but 12 per cent. state that 
their salary is promptly paid. All of these stand very near the 
bottom of the scale, indicating that they serve in hard -places, 
where the parishioners have all that they can do to maintain their 
own families in average comfort. One man who received $300 
reports it badly in arrears, while one of the $700 group says that 
his isnearly $100behind. ‘I receive all my salary during the year,’ 
writes one, ‘sometimes the church is a month or two months in 
arrears, but I have never failed to receive the whole amount at the 
close of the fiscal year.’ ‘I am usually about two months behind,’ 
another reports, while a third says his ‘is always from a month to 
two months overdue,’ and there are a number who write in similar 
vein. If we may venture to draw a general conclusion from this 
it would be that about 12 per cent. of churches allow their pastors’ 
salaries to fall behind. This would seem to be a hardship need- 
lessly inflicted upon the clergy. Nochurch can be censured be- 
cause of the size of the salary if it is paying all it can, but every 
consideration of honor should influence it to see that the salary is 
paid promptly on the first day of every month.” 


There was another question whose response is recommended as 
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an offset to frequent “confessions” of ministers appearing in the 
magazine field. The ministers addrest by 7he Home Herald “by 
an overwhelming majority answer that, in spite of the privations 
and hardships which the life of the ministry entails, they would 
stil! choose it again and no other.” The form of the question put 
‘to them was this: “ With the knowledge that you now have, would 
you enter the ministry tf you had it to do again? Would the 
salary conditions have any influence on your decision?” We 
read : 


“To put the responses into figures, 87 per cent. of the whole 
number replied unhesitatingly that the ministry would still be their 
choice and the salary conditions would not influence their decision. 
Five per cent. were in doubt, and 8 per cent. answered definitely 
that they would not. It would be natural to suppose that the 
answers of this 8 per cent. would make the most interesting read- 
ing, but it is not the case. Many of them simply returned our let- 
ter with the top torn off in sucha way as to hide their identity, and 
with a bold, black ‘No’ after the first part of the question, and an 
equally emphatic ‘Yes’ after the last. Evidently the experience 
of these men has not been such that they care to discuss it. ‘I 
think many times I would not enter the ministry again,’ writes one 
of the few who add any remark. ‘The salary conditions would be 
one of the large considerations. 1 have been preaching for fifteen 
years and only in the last four have received as much as $1,200.’ 
This, in substance, is the statement of most of those who made 
any statement at all, tho here and there one gives the formula a 
rather novel turn. For instance, ‘I would not enter the ministry 
again and simply on account of the salary, for the demands of the 
ministry are so rich and varied, yes, and exciting, but the lack of 
a little money time after time clips the wings of present and possi- 
ble inspiration.’ 

“With those who are undecided on the question, but lean rather 
to the negative side, the salary consideration is the largest factor. 
One writes, ‘I would not enter the ministry again if I could keep 
out of it. The salary would not keep me out, but I think I would 
choose some Christian work where I would be more independent 
and not under the humiliation of the financial limitations to which 
I have been subjected in the fifteen years of my ministry.’ The 
writer of this stands comparatively well up in the financial scale, 
receiving $2,000 and parsonage. . . . ‘It isa hard question,’ writes 
another in rather pathetic tone. ‘No experiences I have yet had, 
so far as salary is concerned, would, had I anticipated them, have 
kept me from the ministry. But I have not reached the end of the 
chapter yet. I do not resent poverty; I expected to be poor... . 
But the meager salary presses harder every year, especially on the 
wife. I do not object to being poor with my people, but I have 
been in one field where I was kept poor among people well-to-do. 
The church simply played mean and small with me. 1 left assoon 
as I could and in sucha manner as to insure their doing better. . . . 
I have the best education which money can buy, and have always 
been counted a good pastor. Yet twice I have been shoved out 
with no opening, each time falsely accused, and each time I had 
to wait three months with nothing to live on before I found another 
field. Beginning my pastoral work square with the world, I am 
now $1,000 in debt, nor can I pay it off. . . . Salaries are unques- 
tionably pitifully small, but I do not believe that influences the 
choice men make of the ministry, except to keep the sordid ones 
out. The meanness of the churches does vastly more damage.’ ” 


WHERE DARWIN IS TABOOED—Russia seems to be a land 
where religious objections to the Darwinian theory still obtain. 
The Jewish Criterion (Pittsburg) declares that it has received 
“confirmation of a rumor which reached this country some few 
weeks ago from the jungles of Russia, to the effect that the police 
(religious) under the direction of the authorities (religious) and 
sanctioned by the Church (religious) refused to permit the Uni- 
versity of Kief to take note of the centennial of Charles Darwin 
on the ground of ‘religious objection to the Darwinian theory.’” 

This journal indulges in the following comment: 

“Really, one marvels at the religious atmosphere prevalent in 


that land of perpetual night. On every side there is more than a 
sufficiency of religiosity. Even the kind-hearted, gentle Cossacks, 
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and the even gentler police, are all under the influence of this re- 
ligious fever. And it is no wonder that these servants of the 
Church and the State spring forward with readiness to carry out 
any orders which have back of them the protection of the SACRED 
‘RELIGION of Russia. Whena massacre against the Jews is planned 
and executed by Church and State in the interests of the Holy 
Greek Church, all the pious Cossacks and policemen in Russia are 
enly too eager to show the strength of their faith. So what more 
natural then that the students should have been prevented the 
privilege of celebrating the centenary of such an intellectual eman- 
cipator as Charles Darwin. If it had been the birthday of some 
tyrant who had exercised his authority in punishing and torturing 
innocents in the name of religion, his memory would have been 
honored. But since Darwin wasn’t a sniveling hypocrite or a 
eruel and unreasoning tyrant or a grand duke or a leader of the 
Church party, he receives no consideration in Russia.” 


A BOYCOTT AGAINST WAR 


A JEWISH rabbi asks if the time has not come to make Chris- 

tianity the religion which Christ preached and which he per- 
sonally practised. ‘The question carries the implication that 
Christianity of to-day is not the real thing—at least the rabbi, H. 
Pereira Mendes, minister of the Spanish and Portuguese Congre- 
gation, New York, declares that it is not “Jesusism.” Inhis view, 
we shall never get back to the ideals of Jesus until war is abolished 
by the mutual consent of nations. These statements are found in 
a letter written to the New York 7ybune protesting against an 
editorial statement made in that paper that “the realization of uni- 
versal peace is an impossibility, unless all nations become in sub- 
Apropos of the virtual admission herein 
«contained the rabbi writes : 


stance a single nation.” 


“Does not your editorial mean that religion, and especially 
Christianity, since the great modern nations are Christians, is a 
failure? If Christiartity, which is nothing if it is not the religion 
of peace on earth and good-will to man, is not able to bring about 
that for which it stands, either it is a failure or else it is misinter- 
preted. If it is misinterpreted, why are not its ministers and 
Jeaders strong enough to interpret it correctly ? 

“The real crux is this: That Christianity of to-day is not the 
old, original Christianity. It is not Jesusism, for it is not the re- 
jigion which Jesus preached. How an effort once was made to 
«carry back what was called Christianity nearer to the teachings 
and example of Jesus, with the result known in human history as 
the great Reformation, you and your readers know. But is it not 
time to carry it back yet further to the ideals of Jesus, and make 
Christianity the religion which he personally preached and which 
‘he personally practised ? 

“Your point that the differences of nations must always continue 
is not well taken, in my humble opinion. At this very moment an 
invitation has been placed in my hands for the International Peace 
Festival, on the 24th of this month. The patrons include the 
President of this great country and the ambassadors, envoys, and 
wlenipotentiaries of no less than twelve great nations of to-day. 
‘Shall this movement be encouraged, or shall we say it is all hope- 
lless and we are helpless; that nations never will be united, and 
that every religion, not excepting Christianity, is a failure ? 

“Tsay that it is time for the press and for the pulpit, the uni- 
wersities and the public schools, the colleges and the institutes, to 
unite in the fight against the crime, cost, and curse of war; that a 
boycott of a nation that will not submit to arbitration, no matter 
“how abominably brutal and inhuman’ a boycott may be, is pref- 
erable to the ‘abominably brutal and inhuman’ crime, cost, and 
curse of war. 

“Your editorial, therefore, ‘One Nation or Many ?’ means really 
“Is Christianity a Failure?’ Restore it to its first principles of 
peace and good-will, and the abolition of war, respect for the 
«direct command of God, a world-consciousness of the three R’s 
—Keverence, Righteousness, and Responsibility—will result. Is 
at not worth your trying ? 

“That will mean the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth. 

3 believe in that kingdom.” ° 
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DIVINE PURPOSE IN MINISTERIAL 
SCARCITY 


MID all the lament over the scarcity of ministers one opti- 
mistic observer discovers in the present condition something 
of adivine purpose. To see it as he does one must disregard de- 
nominational interests, he tells us, and consider the general needs 
of the field. The facts properly considered, says Dr. W. H. Kline- 
felter in Zhe Religious Telescope (Dayton, Ohio), “would sustai: 
the claim that there are in our country at the present time a suffi 
cient number of efficient, consecrated ministers to supply all th 
present needs.” He goes on with some severe comments on th: 
wastefulness that proceeds from our too closely cherished denomi- 


national interests. Thus: 


“What person is there who has traveled about enough to ge! 
something of a fair view of the situation that does not know that 
in all this great country of ours nearly every small city and most o! 
the small towns are keeping up services in from two to three times 
as many churches as the place really needs to care for its spiritua! 
interests ? : 

“And why do such conditions obtain ? There is but one answe: 
Such conditions obtain in order to keep up denominational inter 
ests. And in every large city, even if there are not more churche; 
than are needed to care for the spiritual needs of the people, mos: 
of the church houses of any worthy pretensions whatever will be 
found not well distributed throughout the various residential por- 


tions of the city as they ought to be but, on the contrary, all located 


near one another in some prominent portion of the city. Time 
and judgment should work a change here. 

“Why is this so? Denominational pride will figure largely in 
the answer to that question. Were the church-buildings as judi- 
ciously located as our public-school buildings are, it would work 
a great saving in many ways and especially in the number of min- 
isters needed. 

“ The signs of the times seem to indicate, however, a more hope- 
ful outlook. As it seems now, it will not be long till there will be 
a merging of all the numerous denominations into two or three 
large groups, and that the management of these groups, by some 
form of close federation, will control the affairs of all the churches 
so that they will not overlap one another in their work, and so that 
church-buildings will be located with reference to the convenience 
of the people and not with reference to the pride of the denomina- 
tion. The tendency is clearly in this direction, whether it is of 
the Lord’s doing or only of man’s doing.” 


The plaint that young men are deaf to the divine call seems to 
be silenced, the writer thinks, by the fact that no lack of young 
men are ready to respond to the call to a secretaryship or other 
responsible place in the Young Men’s Christian Association work. 
The foreign-mission field also, he thinks, finds plenty of volunteers. 
He asks: 


“ Are we to conclude that God is partial to those lines of his 
work, or are we to conclude that the partiality, if such it is, is on 
man’s part, in that those hearing the Lord’s call to his service 
arbitrarily choose their own field and in the main prefer the Y. M. 
C. A. and foreign-mission work? Or must we look outside all 
these suppositions for the reason to the state of affairs under con- 
sideration? ‘The writer of these lines thinks that the evidences 
on the subject clearly lead to the conclusion that the scarcity of 
ministers, whether real or apparent, is the Lord’s doing to bring 
the churches together that they may be better able to do the work 
as it ought to be done. 


“Whatever purposes may have been served in the past by the 
multiplicity of denominations, it seems that such purposes have 
been wholly fulfilled, and that the highest service will be rendered 
by the unification of the forces. Accepting this conclusion, the 
smaller denominations would be acting with the greatest wisdom 
to accept the cordial invitations of the larger and stronger denomi- 
nations of like creed and similar polity to unite with them. And 
the sooner they accept such invitations the sooner will practical 
federation be made possible and the more sure will these small 
denominations be of warding off the otherwise inevitable and 
pathetic end, slow death.” 





LETTERS AND ART 


FEEBLE ENGLISH CARICATURE 


NGLISH caricature, it appears, is becoming too milk-and- 
watery a product to please some of the vigorous-minded 
British thinkers. They are looking across the Channel and making 
comparisons, unflattering to themselves, between the art as prac- 
tised in France and at home. The London 77mes observes that 
“there is something to be said against the general mildness of 
modern English caricature and political cartoons, something even 
from the moral point of view, and a great deal from the artistic.” 
This paper thinks it curious that in the last hundred years France 
and England should have changed places. France was once re- 
volted by English caricature and England is now in turn revolted 
by France; but England is apparently regretting the passing of 
her old-time ferocity. It is complained that she has been forced 
by the taste of the public “to put on kid gloves” ; that she is “afraid 
to call ugly things by ugly names, and so to make ugly pictures of 
them.” Such are the words of the London 77zmes, and almost 
coincidently “G. K. C.”—who can be no other than Mr. Chesterton 
—makes the same complaint in 7Ae Nation (London, March 6) 
with even more explicitness. He declares: 


“The difference between French and English caricature does 
not lie in the fact that caricature in England is inferior. It lies in 
the fact that caricature in England is notcaricature. As pictorial 
art some of it is very good, perhaps better than the French. There 
are several artists now on Punch whose treatment of atmospheres 
or interiors, spluttering sunlight or tender twilights, are really 
among the victories of pen and ink. But it is all very warm sun- 
light and twilight, very tender indeed; there is not one solitary 
flash of the true lightning of satire. Indeed, as one looks at these 
dim indoor pictures in Puch, a curious cold fear grips the heart 
of any patriotic man, a fear that perhaps they may depict only too 
well, in that cheerless afternoon closing in upon cushioned furni- 
ture and courteous tired conversation, our dim aristocratic decline. 
England is a slowly darkening drawing-room. The men of the 
drawing-room are still athletic, but they are not fighting; the 
women, whom one traces dimly, are still beautiful, but men do not 
take any riskstowinthem, That drawing-room which Du Maurier 
filled with light and laughter, with freaks and prejudices, super- 
ficial, indeed, but alive, is growing grayer and grayer hour by 
hour; and only a few figures linger sulkily in the corners. This 
will not do; we must have some caricature, coarse, cruel, shame- 
less—and moral.” 


Mr. Chesterton, as well as the editorial writer of 7he Times, 
wishes his caricature to attack something powerful ; in which case 
“almost all brutalities of method are excusable.” He tells you 
that it’s bad taste to call a harmless old apple-woman fat; but not 
so to call George IV. fat, “because a whole false picture of poli- 
tics and life is founded on the idea that he is dignified, elegant, 
and alert.” He harks back with his peculiar wistfulness to the 
period of Gillray when English caricaturists were fond of roasting 
Napoleon. Between that time and the present he gives us this 
contrast : 


“Look at these Gillray pictures, with some disgust, perhaps, at 
their thirsty and pitiless malignity against a great enemy. Then 
open the current number of Pusch, and see how far we have fallen 
from that comprehensible cruelty, that high and human revenge. 
One of the cartoons of Puch this week has for its point the alleged 
fact that some people in Ireland receive old-age pensions before 
the parliamentary date. It is illustrated by a picture of ragged 
Irish peasants, drawn so as to bear just that decent resemblance 
to apes which Puch demands, dancing with delight because all 
of them, old and young, have received an old-age pension. These 
are the things our cartoonists attack; and that is why they can not 
produce any great caricature. They are attacking the shifts and 
tricks of the poor; because they dare not attack those of the 
powerful. The French Anticlericals can draw real caricatures of 
swollen cardinals riding on donkeys; because the Catholic Church 
is a powerful thing. The French Nationalists can draw real cari 


catures of fat Jews tipped out of motor-cars ; because Jewish cos 
mopolitan finance is a powerful thing. One can be really angry 
with such things. But no one can be really angry because some 
people, admittedly very poor, have by accident or ignorance or 
small pretenses, obtained a little comfort before they die. The 
thing may be a matter -for official rectification or official rebuke ; 
but it is not a matter for satire. Considered as satire the thing is 
a cowardly subterfuge ; compared with this kind of thing Gillray 
was a gentleman. Pusch will never again be a great organ of 
public criticism until it begins again to hit the things that can hit 
it back, of which it can take an ample choice, tie royal family, the 
Jewish bankers, the party system, the police, the middle-class 
conscience—or even the Christian religion. It can select which- 
ever it likes to attack, but I should say the safest is the last. But 
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“OULD IRELAND,” 


This cartoon from Punch exhibits, according to Chesterton, the 
decadence of English caricature. The cartoonists “are attacking the 
shifts and tricks of the poor; because they dare not attack those of 
the powerful.” 


to confine oneself to attacking occasional anarchist organ-grinders 
or Irish peasants so remote that the artist has obviously never seen 
them—that is to disappear from the world of creative caricature.” 


The second principle he lays down as essential to caricature is 
that it should appeal to a plain moral standard; and satire, he 
thinks, “has grown weak precisely because belief has grown weak.” 
Further: 


“Our caricatures have grown tame in proportion as our specula- 
tions have grown wild. And this is evident and rational. How 
can I effectively hold up to ridicule some vice which a cleverer man 
may be holding up to adoration? How can I caricature somé dirty 
philosopher who is always ready to caricature himself? This is 
the second great reason why we can not draw such caricatures as 
we drew in the eighteenth century against George IV. or Napoleon. 
If we denounced the infidelities of George, we should find that half 
the ‘advanced’ people were praising infidelity. If we reproached 
Napoleon with his bloody laurels, we should find that bloody 
laurels were quite correct wear in the opinion of every clerk who 
had read Nietzsche. Satire involves revolt; but revolt involves 
a fixt ideal. It is only those who are in possession who can afford 
to be skeptics. And they generally have been skeptics. People 
talk, for instance, of Mr. Balfour as an exception; but nearly all 
Tory leaders have been like Mr. Balfour. Behind Balfour one 
sees the sneering Salisbury, behind him the sneering Disraeli, and 
so by almost unbroken succession back to all the kings that have 
felt themselves free from God.” 
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THE PERSONAL SIDE. OF EMERSON 


~ MERSON’S attitude, when on the platform, “was Hebraic, 
inspired, and apostolic”; but he was a very human figure 

in private. This particular view of the Concord sage is given by 
Mr. George W. Smalley, who is contributing “Anglo-American 
Memories” to the New York 7ybune. Mr. Smalley will be re- 
membered as the London correspondent of this journal for many 
years, following which he represented the London 77/es in New 
York. His long journalistic 
career has brought him in 





touch with most of the public 
characters of two hemispheres. 
his reminiscences 
deal with his early life as a 
law student in Harvard, and 
this particular view of Emer- 
son was gained when he spent 
a week-end at the Grange in 
Concord as the guest of Em- 
The two 
walked from Cam- 


Just now 


erson’s nephew. 
lads had 
bridge and arrived at Emer- 
son’s home in the middle of 
It was as a 
solicitous host that he first 
himself to Mr. 
Smalley who, in The Tribune 
for March 14, recounts that in 
greeting them “ the tall, twisted 
bent 


the afternoon. 


presented 


figure toward us, the 





erasp of the hand was a we)- 


come; the strong face had in 











GEORGE W. SMALLEV, 


it the sunshine of kindliness: 


Who declares that if there was any the firm lips relaxing into a 
r a? Z é 


borrowing between Emerson and Tho- 


reau, “the debt was not on Emerson’s 
side.”’ . 


smile. Delicacy went with 
his strength; and with the 
manliness of the man was blended something I can only call femi- 
nine; because it was exquisite. Distinction in every line and 
tone ; a man apart from other men.” 

He began questioning them about the law school and their way 
of )ife and study, and declared the law to be “a noble study,” and 


one which might well demand a great part of a man’s life and 


mind. But “law is not everything,” he added, and went on with 


an observation which seems, says Mr. Smalley, almost a para- 
phrase of Burke’s famous sentence on the Jaw in his eulogy of Mr. 
Grenville: “It does not perhaps make a demand upon all the re- 
sources of the intellect, nor enlarge a man’s nature.” ‘Then Emer- 
son, we are told, “ who seemed always to be seeking the final word, 
and to condense the whole of his thought into a sentence,” added : 
“Keep your mind open. Read Plato.” Further: 

“Those half-dozen words he uttered in the resonant tones of the 
platform; tones which came when he was deeply stirred and de- 
sired to stir his audience. They vibrated through the room as 
they vibrated through a great hall—tones which were meant to find 
their way, and did find their way, to the hearts of his hearers; an 
appeal to the emotions, to the conscience, to whatever there was 
in these thousands, or in the single individual, sympathetic to the 
speaker, [have never forgotten them, If [ have not followed 
Emerson’s advice as he meant it, or in full, I have followed it to 
acertain extent; desultorily, inadequately ; and certainly with no 
settled purpose to become a Platonist, or even an Emersonian. 
But it had an effect and the effect has been permanent. ..... . 

“Emerson had other stimulating suggestions ready ; his talk over- 
tiowed with them, yet was never didactic. It was as if the sug- 
gestions presented themse)ves frst to him and then to you; as ii 


he shared his thoughts with you; so far was he from the method 


of the pulpit. Some errand called him away, He took downa 


volume and put it into my hand, saying: ‘Some day I] hope you 
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will learn to value this writer. He has much to say, and he says 
it in almost the best English of his century. He is a Greek born 
out of due time ’—a remark he has somewhere made about Winck- 


elmann. It was Landor; a volume of the ‘Imaginary Conversa- 
tions.’ I read a dialog there and then. I have read him ever 
since. I do not suppose anybody cares what I have read or not 
read. But I wish to give you Emerson’s opinion; the advice he 


thought best for a boy studying law; and the effect of it upon the 
boy. 

“For he would not talk of what he thought unsuited to us two, 
orto me. Ina reminiscence or two of his tour in England in 1846 
or 1847 he mentioned a visit to Coleridge. I had read the ‘Table 
Talk’ and the ‘Biographia Literaria,’ and I asked Emerson to tell 
me what he and Coleridge had discust. ‘No,’ he said, ‘it would 
not interest you.’ In the same way next morning, when he took 
me to Walden through the woods, he began upon trees and squirrels 
and other forest-lore; then stopt and asked: ‘But do you know 
about trees and animals? Do they interest you?’ I had to con- 
fess they did not; upon which he began again on books and mat- 
ters of literature; and upon Thoreau. Of Thoreau he did not 
seem to care to say very much. But he showed me the lake, and 
where Thoreau lived, and what he related of him, tho his appreci- 
ation was critical, was touched with the kindness habitual to him. 
{ had read the ‘Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers ’"—or 
perhaps read it later—and ‘Walden,’ which is thinner, and I had 
heard, then or since, that some of Thoreau’s admirers accused 
Emerson of borrowing from him. 
row; not, for Emerson, anything. 


But there was not much to bor- 

The friendship between the 
two men was close and lasted long, but if there were any question 
of borrowing or lending in the books of either, the debt was not 
on Emerson’s side.” 


A WOMAN-SUFFRAGE DRAMA 


T EW YORK has not borrowed of London her militant suffra- 
| gettes, but it has imported the play that pleads their cause. 
Elizabeth Robins’ drama, “ Votes for Women,” was produced at 
Wallack’s ‘Theater March 15, and a large audience, predominantly 
women, Many of them socially prominent, assembled to see the 
play presented in its chief r6le by Miss Mary Shaw, who has Jong 
Deen identified with the woman's movement, The critics seem 
many of them ina quandary between their professiona) consciences 
and their personal predilections. They are supposed to find 


theatrical entertainments good or bad as plays; but the author of 


this one has cut some of the ground from under them by calling 
her piece “a dramatic tract.” Asa play it is contessedly weak ; as 
a propaganda it follows the rule of such plays, points out the critic 
of the New York 7Z7wes, in that “no one gets up in meeting to talk 
common sense on the other side, or if he does, it ts only for the pur- 
pose of letting some one else come back with a better argument in 
support of the original proposition.” 

Where the critics show themselves manifestly out of the suffrage 
camp they growl like the writer in 7he 7rtbune who says that 
“there has been far too much blather of that sort, particularly since 
Mr. Ibsen’s silly play of ‘A Doll’s House’ was launched upon the 
long-suffering public.” Or they are flippant in a kindly way, like 
Mr. The Evening Sun, who observes that if 
“mere men” (perhaps himself so included) approached the per- 


Acton Davies in 
formance in fear and trembling “you couldn’t blame the poor 
devils, for none of them knew just what he was going to be up 
against.” Mr. Davies, however, found that “the suffragett®és as a 
whole behaved beautifully: their conduct was always genteel and 
Siecoie pinmtinaiiy 

The play was produced at the Court Theater in London in 1907 
when Mr. Granville Barker was performing his remarkable feats 
of stage management, and the scene of the suflragette meeting in 
Trafalgar Square was widely commented upon. The “Record of 


the Court Theater,” by Desmond MacCarthy, published in Lon- 
don in 1907, has this note: 


“Most successful of 


all, however, was the crowd on the stage, 
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THE TRAFALGAR-SQUARE SCENE IN “VOTES FOR WOMEN,” 
The heroine in the play addresses a Trafalgar-Square audience which overflows with the usual impromptu comments—“ earnest, sarcastic, approving, 
flippant, intoxicated.’’ It has been called one of the best mob scenes witnessed in a theater in recent years. 


comprizing every type of a Trafalgar-Square audience, and over- 
flowing with the usual impromptu comments—earnest, sarcastic, 
approving, flippant, intoxicated. In short, this stage-audience 
represented the chorus in a Greek play more nearly than anything 
in English drama since ‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ inas- 


much as they gave vent to the gnomic and critical remarks of the 
ordinary spectator.” 





The story of the play is taken from “The Convert,” a nove) of 
Miss Robins, who, besides being an American, as Miss Shaw told 
her audience in a curtain speech, is an actress, and is successful 
both on the stage and as a novelist. Outlined by the New York 


Lwventig fost, it runs thus: 


“Vida Levering is a woman who has risen to better things out 
of the dead ashes of her past. In her youth she met a traitor, who 
deceived and abandoned her. But upon the rise of the curtain she 
is holding a position of respect in the world and is devoting her 
energies and opportunities to the service of her unfortunate sisters. 
In a great country house she meets with Bearr1we Lurndarron —the 
newly athanced bride of Geoffrey Stonoy, a rising statesman—ant\ 
excites in hera profound impression and indignation by her recital 
of the miseries attending the fate of many a trusting and betrayed 
woman. Presently she encounters S70707, in whom she recognizes 
the destroyer of her own youth, She preserves silence, but finally 
the secret is revealed to Beatrice, who, now a devoted disciple of 
Vida, breaks off her own engagement and insists that Geoffrey 
shall make the only reparation in his power by marrying his vic- 
tim. He is willing to do so, but /7d@a will have nothing to do with 
him. bidding him seek salvation by devoting his future }ife to the 
promotion of the rights of the sex which he has wronged in her 
person,” 

The New York Ziwes critic finds these difficulties in accepting 
the gospel that Miss Robins tries to preach: 


“The worst of Miss Robins’ play from the propagandist stand- 
point seems to be that no matter in what direction it appears to 
lead, it always ends in the argument that a man who has committed 
the unforgivable wrong against a woman is in duty bound to he)p 
her fight her battle against his sex in general, 

“Somehow or other that does not give promise of leading very 
far along the line of the reform after which a great many men and 
women are striving earnestly. 

“For one thing, Miss Robins holds to the idea that in London— 
and the same thing is no doubt true in any jarge city—a properly 
and sympathetically managed shelter for homeless women would 
be an exce)}ent institution. 

“Those who are least inclined to look with favor upon the idea 


of women voting would hesitate to put themselves in opposition to 


such a plan. Moreover, they would as likely adhere to the notion 
that women might be the persons best fitted to conduct it. When 
it comes, however, to the notion of putting them on juries—the 
special plea being that men do not temper justice with mercy in 
cases where the woman was ‘weak and stooped to folly "—does not 
Miss Robins overshoot the mark? As a matter of fact isn’t a 
woman of that type rather safer in the hands of men than she 
would be facing a judgment of her own sex? Human nature ap- 
pears to be against Miss Robins on this point. 

“\t may be argued that these questions do not properly belong 
to a discussion of a play, but the fact remains that Miss Robins’ 
‘Votes for Women,’ so far as its real value is concerned, must 
stand or fall according as it does or does not fulfil its purpose as 
atract. for that is what she herself has called it. 

“ As drama it is lacking in consistency of development and ex- 
ecution, the Trafalgar-Square scene being really dragged in fora 
purpose, and having no actual bearing on the familiar story of the 
appearance ina man’s lifeof a woman who, years before, had been 
his victim, and who now arrives to block Nis marriage to another 
woman, At least this part of Miss Robins’ play is crude melo- 
drama, and the work is that of a novice in Construction.” 

The climax of the play is reached when 47a@@ Levertug addresses 
the mob. Of this scene we read : 

“Miss Mary Shaw's beautiful performance of this role would be 
worth a visit to Wallack’s were the pJay totally devoid of other 
interests, She is an actress of whom far too little is seen on our 
stage, and whose methods might be studied with advantage by 
nine-tenths of those who enjoy a permanent popularity in our 
midst. 

“In the character she is assuming it is necessary for Miss Shaw 
to convey a sense of a woman shirking at an unusual task, an im- 
pulse to throw herself heart and soul into the movement in which 
she believes, and, at the same time, a natural reticence in the face 
of conditions she has not learned to meet. The crowd jeers and 
yells, for every word of encouragement there is acatcall of disgust, 
and yet, slowly but surely, the speaker is able to win attention. 
Ultimately the dissenting voices are silenced, and she proceeds 
without interruption to the end. 

“The speech is beautifully written, and it contains passages of 
exquisite tenderness, made exquisitely tender, too, by Miss Shaw. 

“Again, in the last act, in the scene in which she is able to win 
over to the cause the man who years belore had wronged her, her 
earnestness and the impressive truthfulness of her portrayal cause 
one to forget the improbability of Miss Robins’ story and the 
weakness of its structure as drama oras argument. Fer it has 
grave Weaknesses in both respects, and for an American audience 
the general interest is lessened also by the vagueness of political 


allusions,” 
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THE MUSICIAN OF THOSE WHO MOURN 


AMILLE BELLAIQUE, 


the foremost musica) critic of 


France, once wrote that the message of Mozart's music ran, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart”; that of Beethoven, “Blessed are 
they who are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs }s the 
kingdom of heaven.” A writer in the London Daly Maz? thinks 
he might have added that “the best and most profound pages of 
Frédéric Chopin seem to say, ‘Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted.’” This mourning pianist is among the 
group whose centenary is observed this year; tho we are told by 
Mr. Richard Aldrich, in the New York 7imes, that “the most re- 
cent and the most thorough researches have established his birth- 
day as February 22, 1810, and not as March 1, 1809.” The certifi- 
cates of his birth and baptism, now preserved in the parish church 
at Brochow in Poland, are said to fix the new date; but the critics 
seem determined to celebrate the centenary on the old one. No 
music is more subjective probably than this composer’s, and so 
the facts of his life have to be rehearsed before any account of his 
music becomes really intelligible. The writer in 7Ze Dazly IMaz?, 


who signs himself “ A Music-Lover,” gives this summary : 


“He was a‘Wunderkind,’ and when only a tiny boy delighted 
every one with his playing. A.C. Gow’s well-known picture in 
the National Gallery adequately illustrates this period of Chopin’s 
life. At nine he gave concerts. At twenty he traveled to Vienna 
and played in those aristocratic salons the atmosphere of which 
suited admirably his refined genius. Two years later he went to 
Paris, and was soon lionized as no musician had ever been lionized 
before in the French capital. Liszt, his great friend, has said: 
‘His manners were so full of distinction that one could not help 
treating him as a prince. . . . Everything was “harmonious” in 
him.’ 

“But Chopin’s temperament was passionate, exuberant, and 


He drank life as one drinks wine, and his health rapidly 
Once, indeed, he tried to escape from the dangerous 


reckless. 

gave way. 
spell Paris had cast over him. He went to Germany, where he 
- met Mendelssohn, Schumann, and also Maria Wodzinska, the 
sweet and fair companion of his youth, He wished to make her 
his wife, but her parents objected, and Chopin suffered bitterly. 
He journeyed to England and Scotland, and gave a number of 
recitals. Then he returned to Paris. 

“There, in the little salon of the Countess Marliani, his friend 
Liszt introduced him to the woman who was to make him the hap- 
piest of mortals, and end by helping to cause his death—George 
Sand. Their romance )asted fully eight years, and it reached its 
climax after the journey of the young musician and the famous 
authoress to the Balearic Isles, Chopin’s health had slightly im- 
proved, he loved and was loved; he worked enthusiastically amid 
the companionship of his friends Henri Heine, Meyerbeer, Dela- 
croix, Miekiewicz, Moscheles, Countess Potocka. 

“Qne day the romance terminated abruptly. Chopin was mad- 
dened with grief, and his health broke down entirely. He was 
consumptive to a degree. He dragged himself to London, where 
he gave a Sew concerts at Lady Blessington’s, Lady Falmouth’s, 
and the Duchess of Sutherland’s, but soon returned to the land of 
his love, and a few months later, on October 17, 1849, he passed 
away in Paris surrounded by his faithful friends. At his funeral 
his own ‘Funeral March,’ orchestrated, was played for the first 


time.” 


Chopin in his forty-five years of life composed eighty-six works, 
all for the piano. “They form acjass by themselves, they com- 
pare with nothing else,” asserts the writer, The humanity of his 
art is so essential that no specia) training is required to understand 
it fully, we read, tis pointed out that Chopin’s art has special 


affiliations with the spring and autumn. Thus: 


“Chopin's music has the subtle fragrance of the newborn spring. 
Like that ecstatic season, it is an enticing and swelling song to 


love, the lilting music of dancing fauns amid the rich earth and 
budding trees. And it has the warm glow of autumn, with its 
impressive sadness. One hears in its cadences the melancholy 
dirge of the faliing leaves, the love that knows itse)f and mourns 


sadly over shattered illusions, 
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“For Chopin is not only the composer of the valses, fantaisies. 
and mazurkas, but also the man who wrote the nocturnes and the 


‘Funeral March.’ His music has no other ambition than to be 
harmony, silver-sweet and deep, spontaneous, bold, and fancifu/ 


as an improvisation. It is ever expressive, refined, and strikingly 
original. It appeals to all those—men and women—in whom litc 


“Chopin has not created anything truly great; he has not origi. 
nated anew erainart. His music is too often languid and despond- 
ent, Jt is constantly telling the story of his own sufferings anc 
expressing his own melancholia, even in some of his dances. He 
revels in morbid varieties of style and shades of emotion, and his 
nerves are so highly strung at times that one almost repeats Berlioz’s 
famous sarcasm about him: ‘// se mouratt toute sa vie/’ (‘He 
was dying allhis life!’). Chopin‘nursed’ his sorrows with intense 
and pathetic sympathy for himself, and his music reflects, almost 
painfully at times, the abnormal dejection of his spirits. 

“Still, no one can deny that as a melodist and a pianoforte com- 
poser his preeminence is absolute. 

“If Chopin was unable to write for the orchestra and produce 2 
symphony, an opera, or an oratorio, he has at least succeeded bet- 
ter than any one in giving to the world short, concentrated, and 


complete masterpieces for the piano.” 


DAWNING FREEDOM FOR ART 


HE long struggle for “free art” has at last brought us within 
sighting-distance of the goal. Artists, sculptors, and archi- 
tects are reported as pleased with the part of the new tariff 
bill providing that works of art are to be exempt from duty if 
they are twenty years old or more, Some there are who think that 
the limiting period should be fifty and not twenty years, on the 
plea that foreign competition will add another hardship to those 
of the Americanartist. ‘There is rejoicing, however, that the great 
private collections owned by Americans, but kept abroad because 
of ruinous duties, may soon come home. Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke 
said to a reporter for the New York Tribune that the museum 
would not directly benefit since its property was now exempt from 
discriminating duties; but he thinks “men will be more likely to 
bring in fine works of art, and the more masterpieces that may be 
imported, the more likely it is that the museum may acquire them,” 
Lhe L7¢7bunxe mentions some features of the Morgan collection 
which the tariff has thus far prevented coming to America: 
“Among the works of art at Mr. Morgan’s London house, No. 
13 Princes Gate, are severa) hundred miniatures, some of which 


are valued at $5,000 each. For Gainsborough’s ‘Duchess of 
Devonshire’ he paid $150,000, and the Mannheim collection of art 
curios is said to have cost him $2,500,000. Other paintings owned 
by Mr. Morgan and now in England are ‘Lady Betty Delme and 
Children,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds, for which he paid $110,000; 
Raphael’s ‘Madonna of St. Anthony of Padua, ’ bought for $50,000 ; 
Rubens’ portrait of ‘The Grand Duke,’ which cost him $325,000; 


a landscape by Hobbema, from the Dorchester House gallery, for 


which he paid $110,000, and the Fragonard panels, painted for Du 


> 


Barry’s palace at Louceviennes.” 


Mr. William M. Chase, the painter, is reported as saying that 


the proposed tariff regulation, if passed, will be the most advan- 


tageous means of popularizing art. Kenyon Cox, the painter, 
says that the bill embodies a principle for which he has been fight- 
ing for twenty years and that he is delighted. But he would go 
further and free all art, old and new. James Fraser, the sculptor, 


Edwin Blashfield, the painter, and Thomas Hastings, the archi- 
tect, all favor unrestricted freedom for works of art. Mr. Carroll 


Beckwith disapproves of the bill, saying: 

“My reason for this attitude is the lack of appreciation of 
American art. My point is that the American artist who depends 
solely on his brush for his livelihood is not properly protected by 


this proposed Jaw. I think the admission of relatively modern 
works without duty would simply throw another obstacle in his 


way. Many have always favored a specific duty on works of art, 
but this I have always opposed, and continue to deprecate.” 
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HIGHEST CLASS STANDARD TYPEWRITERS 


“VISIBLE” WRITERS 


AT | MWE’R’S 
LESS THAN PRICES 


| The OLIVER and the L. C. SMITH TYPEWRITER 


We Will ~ "4 


\ a 


either of these Rental to apply 


machines to you pas price if | 


purchased (with 
full freedom to 


return machine 


es at any time un- 
ner month an 


“a less perfectly 


It you ovis he will send machine for 


ONE WEEK FREE TRIAL 


The Oliver Machines are FACTORY REBUILT by the Manufacturers of the Oliver and are guaranteed like NEW. 
The L. C. Smith’s are rebuilt in our own factory and are also guaranteed. 





of the TYPEWRITER Gammel D ee oy sent on trial to desir- 
EMPORIUM (see Dun GZ Z Be j +f able customers whether 
or Bradstreet) is behind F: 2 2 =) | Sam im business or not. 

this offer which is good ar 7 


for but a limited time. "=p WRITE, OR CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL 
=e TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, Chicaso, I. 


Typewriter Emporium ee eee ae eakt mews 
92-94 Lake Street : : 
Established 1892 CHICAGO 











The REPUTATION 26MM § Machines RENTED 
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Which One 
Gets It ? 


ID you ever have this exasperating difference of 
D opinion with the ‘‘wash lady”’ on Monday morn- 
ing, as to who should have the hot water ? 
You didn’t feel the same chivalrous sentiment that prompted you to 

Ofier the over-night guest ‘‘the hot bath’ in the morning, while you shivered in the cold 
one. Both occasions emphasized the same thing, however—the need in the modern household of 
an instantaneous heater, furnishing an unlimited, constant supply of hot water. That is the reason 
for the existence of the Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heater, which will cost you little more than a 
high grade typewriter. It gives your whole housekeeping a character it could not otherwise have— 
a character recognized by people who know the thoroughbred points. It can be easily connected 
with the gas and water pipes in the basement of any home, new or old. 


This is where the Ruud is different from any other heater: 

1) You have any amount of hot 
water instantly—all the time 
—without a fire and without 
lighting anything—even a match. 


(4) The water is heated instantly, 
as long as you. will keep the 
faucet open, so you have abun- 
dant fresh hot water, fit to drink 
as it is to bathe in, instead ofa 
limited supply of stagnant water 
from a reservoir. 

The act of turning off the hot 
water faucet turns off the gas 


flame in the heater. Not a mo- 
ment’s waste. 


It is out of the way—preferably 
in the cellar, where it requires 
no more attention than the water 
pipes themselves. 


The mere act of turning on ahot 
water faucet anywhere turns on 
the gas flame in the heater— 
which is governed by the water 
pressure in the pipe. 


No complications—no electric 
wires—nothing that you cannot 
readily understand. 


Standard House size 4 feet high 


Price (delivcred) East of Rocky 
-30 inches in diameter over all. 


Mts., $100; West of Rocky Mts. 
and in Canada, $115. 

The Ruud Heater is not experimental. It has been in use for over twelve years in the best city 
and suburban homes. Write for illustrated booklet describing and picturing it. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. K, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES AND DISPLAY ROOMS: 
Cleveland Duluth 
Columbus Portland, Ore. 
Cincinnati Toledo an 
Milwaukee Louisville Toronto, Can. 
Hamburg: Ruud Heiswasser Apparatebau 


RUUD HEATER 


New York Detroit 

Boston Kansas City 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Chicago Washington, D.C. 


London: British Ruud Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


J 
Los Angeles 








93 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 


A Leading Physician writes: 
“‘Since my beginning of the 
practice of medicine | have been ry Ester- 
using Tartarlithine with the very i ? : se 
happiest results to patients ana ae pen 1s sure 


myself."’ to give satisfac- 


Tartarlithine Caan 


A style for every 
rarely fails because it supplies 
the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and re- 
move the poison of rheumatism 
—uric acid. 

d our booklet on the 
Free Sample cnr. crianecnestim sent 
EL ALORS I SET 


on request. 


Mc KESSON & ROBBINS 


writer. 

Quality guaran- 
teed by a half-cen- 
tury’s reputation. 

At all stationers 


The Esterb cel Pen Mfg. Ce 


26 John St, New York 








CURRENT POETRY 


) 
The Time to Strike 


By WitiiaM Herpert CARRUTH 
My God, I am weary of waiting for the year of jubilee 
| ] know that the cycle of man is a moment only to Thee 
kee! have held me back with preaching what thx 
patience of God is like, 
But the world is weary of waiting: will it never t 
time to strike? 


| 


| Whes my hot heart rose in rebellion at the wron, 
| my fellows bore, 

| It was, ‘Wait until prudent saving has gathered yo 
\ up a store’’; 

| And, ‘‘ Wait till a higher station brings value in mer 

| eyes’; 

a. ‘“‘Wait till the gray-streaked hair shall argu 
| your counsel wise.” 


The hearts that kindled with mine are caught in th 
selfsame net; 

One waits to master the law, tho his heartstring 
vibrate yet; 

And one is heaping up learning, and many are heap 
ing up gold 

And some are fierce in the forum, but slowly we al! 
wax old. 


The rights of men are a byword; the bones are not 
yet dust 

Of those who broke the shackles and the shackles are 
not yet rust 

Till the masters are forging new ones, and cowar 
lips are sealed, 

While the code that cost a million lives is step b\ 
step repealed. 


The wily world-enchantress is working her curse 
charm, 

The spell of the hypnotizer is laming us, head an 
arm; 

The wrong dissolves in a cloud-bank of ‘‘whether 
and ‘‘if’’ and ‘‘still,” 

And the subtleties of logic inhibit the sickly will. 


The bitter lesson of patience I have practised, lo 
these years; 

Can it be what has passed for prudence was prompted 
by my fears? 

Can I doubt henceforth in my chosing, if such a 
choice I must have 

Retween being wise and craven or being foolish and 
brave? 


Whenever the weak and weary are ridden down by 
the strong, 

Whenever the voice of honor is drowned by the 
howling throng, 

Whenever the right pleads clearly while the lords of 
life are dumb, 

The times of forbearance are over and the time to 
strike is come. 





—Kansas Magazine (March). 


A God in Venice 
By JAMES FLECKER 


The town whose quiet veins are dark-green sea, 
The town whose flowers and forests are bright stone; 


| There it was the God came to you and me 


In the boundless depth of summer. All alone 
We lay, and half in dream, 
Gazed at the thin salt stream, 
And heard the ripples talking lazily. 


No verdurous growth, no sudden sharp decline 
Of buds or leaves is there: the marble towers, 
Come rain, come cold, come snow or gay sunshine, 
Blossom eternally with graven flowers. 
Yet there the wild God came 
In silence, shod with flame,] 
Girdled with mystery, and crowned with vine. 


We lay in the sun and listened, and we heard 
Soft-treading feet and whispers in the air 
And thunder far away, like a God’s word 





IF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
half a teaspoon of Horsford's Acid Phosphate in half 





a giass of water brings quick relief—makes digestion 
natural and easy. 
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Of dire import, and saw the noonday flare 
And tall white palaces 
Sway all with dizziness: 


The bells pealed faintly and the waters stirred. 


4 


And Life stood still a moment, mists came swinging 
Blindly before us; suddenly we passed 
The boundaries of joy: our hearts were ringing 
True to the trembling world: we stood at last 
Beyond the golden gate, 
Masters of Time and Fate, 
And knew the tune that Sun and Stars were singing. 


For like two travelers on a hill, who stay 
Viewing the smoke that dims the busy plains, 
So, far away (sweet words are ‘‘far away!.’’) 
We saw our life; and all its crooked lanes, 
Dim cities and dark walls 
Fell, as a world that falls, 
And left us radiant in the wind of Day. 


An end, an end! Again the leaden noon 
Glowed, and hot Fever opened her red eyes, 
And misery came creeping out, and soon 
We felt once more the sorrow of the wise. 
Come, friend! We travel on 
That one brief vision gone, 
Bravely, like men who see beyond the skies. 
—The Nation (London). 





An Old Violin | 
By Heven A. Saxon | 
| 


In far Cremona centuries ago 
This little sighing, singing thing was wrought, 
Of dreams ’tis fashioned and its tones are fraught 
With sweetness only centuries bestow; 
But give an artist hand the slender bow, 
And hark the tumult of impassioned thought 
The Heaven we missed, the earth we vainly sought 
Within our shaken pulses ebb and flow. 


Innumerable voices through it rain 
The music of an unremembered past, 
Dim echoes of illusive joy and pain, 
In requiem sob or ringing trumpet-blast, 
Are merged to one incomparable strain 
That holds the heart of every listener fast. 
—A ppleton’s Magazine (April). 





SPRY AT 64 


Keeps Well and Active on Postum. 





Postum does one good because it is made 
of clean hard wheat and contains no drug 
or other harmful substance. 

‘*My husband always had his coffee twice 
a day—thought he could not do without it,” 
writes a N. Y. woman. ‘‘ About twelve 
years ago he began to have bad spells. 

‘‘His head felt queer, was dizzy and sick 
at his stomach. The doctor would come, 
and prescribe for biliousness but medicines 
gave no permanent relief. 

“Tn a short time the same old spells 
would return. This went on for years, until 
we dreaded these spells and feared he would 
become an invalid. 

‘* A friend to whom we told this experience 
said it was coffee. He had been the same 
way and stopped drinking coffee and got 
well by change to well-made Postum. 

‘“‘ He told us to be sure to make it right, 
according to directions on pkg. Now we 
like Postum as well as coffee, and I can’t 
remember when my husband has had a 
sick day. 

‘‘Those bad spells are a thing of the past. 
He is 64, works every day and is as spry as 
aboy. We have been using Postum a year 
and a half and are glad to have a delicious 
drink which does not injure us as coffee did.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,’”’ 
in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- | 
ine, true, and full of human interest. | 











Limited occasion is for the first time 
being afforded the public to obtain shares 
in the above company, formed for the 
wider exploitation, through a chain of 


stores, of the many ingenious devices of 
the inventor, Mr. Seymour Wentworth 


Bonsall. 

The enthusiastic advocacy of these 
products, ever since their incipiency, by 
the original and successive purchasers, 
together with the effect from the silent 
example of their possession by others, 
has keen, heretofore, the sole power 
which has produced results surprising in 
the extreme. 

The active co-operation of bright minds 
and interested dispositions is now desired for 
the establishment of stores in the principal 
cities of the United States, and this means 
of publicity is chosen as the most likely way 
in which to broadly proclaim our object to 
obtain local co-operation in each city, best 
assured by the employment of home capital. 

Basic wealth is created from three sources : 
Mining, Agriculture and Manufacture. The 
first two are subject to the laws of chance 
and the pranks of the elements, respectively, 


Hl Tks 


and only the third source, Manufacture, 
offers the safety ts be derived from human in- 
genuity and coucentrated endeavor Aivorced 
from the vagaries of luck, 

If, then, such manufacturing enterprise 
creates an everyday necessity better and 
more ingenious than anything done before, 
the element of chance becomes entirely elimi- 
nated and safety becomes a positive certainty, 

Income assured from precedent in estab- 
lished conditions is always safer than the 
problematical result of prospective creations, 
and in these days of more than danger to 
vested interests, care should be taken by 
investors to guard against the fascination of 
risk in any form, as future expectations are 
only sound if based upon the proven accom- 
plishments of the past. 

Selling results being better criterion of 
profit than manufacturing capacity, we place 
hereunder the actual et profit derived from 
sales through the New York store alone, of 
ingenuities manufactured exclusively by the 
Innovation Trunk Company in New York 
City, figured on a basis of the actual cost 
enjoyed by the Ingenuities 
Incorporated : 


Innovation 


Average Net Profit for the Past Five Years 


$70,211.11 YEARLY 
Equal to 7.02 % 


The inevitable profit from proportionate 
multiplication of results shown, was the 
impelling motive which led to the creation 
of the comprehensive system herein outlined, 
to give Innovation products the wider scope 
their proven value merits when intelligently 
demonstrated, and to reap, thereby, the /z// 
profit from maker to user. 

Utwards of at least 60 000,000 people in the 
United States, alone, require a container of 
some kind for their possessions. Thus Inno- 
vation Ingenuities Incorporated deals in 
staple requirements, the exploitation of which 
offers unlimited possibilities, The establish- 
ment of local stores will bring Innovation 
products, to the very doors of the pur- 
chasers, thus assuring universally wide sales, 
heretofore restricted to only one or two 
localities. 


That one store should yield an average 
yearly profit of $70,211.11, is truly mar- 
velous. Twenty stores contemplated by 
this company will present an enhance- 
ment of these profits unprecedented in 
industrial history. To achieve that end, 
the widest spread executive, managerial, 
active and silent co-operation is desired, 
which is best assured by a broad dissem- 
those best 
adapted to co-operate through active and 
pecuniary participation in the develop- 
ment of this new giant among industries. 
It is preferred, therefore, that investments 
of small amounts be subscribed for. 


ination of shares among 


Subscription allotments, at $62.50 per share, will be 
made at the discretion of the company to sections of the 
country, only in accordance with the above object. 


INNOVATION 


INGENUITIES 


INCORPORATED 


Organized under the laws of the State of New York 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL $1,000,000.00 


$50 SHARES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Elements of Sale: 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY INNOVATION (Wardrobe) TRUNK 


Recognized by the bulge on two sides and one end 


HAT TRUNKS, SHOE TRUNKS, SHIRT TRUNKS, STEAMER TRUNKS, GOLF 
TRUNKS, WEEK-END TRUNKS, SUIT CASES and SAMPLE TRUNKS FOR 
T } 


ALL COMMERCIAL USES. 
now famous corrugacious material. 
CHIFFONIERS, CABINETS, COAT and TROUSER HANGERS, 
ie) A (k EMPIRE and DIRECTOIRE GOWN HANGERS, NECKTIE HOLD- 
ERS, CLOSET FITTINGS and THE FAMOUS PIVOTAL RACK. 


In connection with the above Innovation products, it is proposed to carry suitable gtades of leather 
goods, together with useful and practical devices of other manufacture. 


All Innovation trunks made of the 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


SOME OF PETROSINO’S ADVENTURE* 





Aire as full of adventure and achievement as e 
thrilled the imagination of a Conan Doyle—a car: 
as thrilling as that of any Javert in the mazes of 
Paris underworld, or of an inspector of Scotla 
Yard. Thus does one writer sum up the work of t 
New-York detective, Joseph Petrosino, whose car¢ 
was recently cut short by a ‘‘black-hand”’ bul 
in Italy. The same writer goes on to sketch in t 
New York Tribune some of the thrilling adventures 
the brilliant Italian, and tells of the early beginni: 
of his police career. We read: 


A bright young Italian was hard at work on t)« 
Manhattan riverfront one day nearly thirty ye: 
ago. He was superintending the loading of a ga: 
bage-scow of which he was boss. That was in the 
days when the Street Cleaning Department ca 
under the supervision of the police. Inspector 
exander Williams was detailed to the work, an 
on this particular day was down at the docks. 1 
inspector was attracted by the young Italian, wi 
seemed far more intelligent than his fellows. Ar 
acquaintance was struck up, and Williams finally 
suggested that the young man leave the Street 
Cleaning Department and join the police. 

Any one running across Detective Petrosino in 
his leisure hours would hardly have suspected that 
We say “it you like them,” because we are willing to let you try the quiet, modest, smiling, rather rotund little man 
ees Malnis wna you to buy doom. The cigar her ninh aria you to was the terror of the New-York criminal world a 
try, is our well-known “BABY GRAND’ — adendy Hovena anche, man whose life was constantly threatened, who 
skilfully blended to the American smoker's taste. It's a medium size, pee ee it Saw -n. band-to-band pee wit 
ry erp es long. It's a quality that if bought through the regular thugs and who had to his credit more men ‘‘doing 
retail channels would cost you at least “three for a quarter.” time”’ up the river or gone the way of the noose or 

Bs So alk Nenetaenns we ate tees Rieniatt indinibeinitinn enill aiint-dheab didlaiih the electric chair than any other officer in the history 
the world, and sell our product — BY MAIL — direct to the smaker, diasting the of the New-York police force. 
profits and expenses of salesmen, jobbers and retail deale: i In fact, far from being of the conventional bull- 


. r rs, that we can give you such 
a wonderful value for so little money. That's why we want to impress it upon you dog type of detective, ‘‘Joe'’ Petrosino was of the 
artistic temperament. He played the harp and 


not to fudge the price before you aud the cigars. 
© prove that the ‘* BA AND” is the greatest value you have ever 
tried, send us an order on your business letter paper, or furnish references and violin in his younger days, and those of his cronies 
who had caught him at it in recent years say he 
could still ‘‘make the violin talk.’’ He loved the 


We'll ship to you on FREE TRIAL make the van ove 
opera and good pictures. t was one of his chiet 


100 of our Famous “BABY GRAND” CLEAR HAVANA CIGARS pleasures to discuss esthetic subjects with intel 


It’s the same delightful smoke that we show you here in the exact size. : Te ae 

We'll send you these cigars without a cent in advance—charges prepaid. lectual men. He owas. sensitive and emotional. 
We want you oe meorgend ve, -_ if you are ‘|e ~~ b eed them, send us He loved friendships, too, and social pleasures 
$3.75 within 10 days and the cigars are yours. But, if for any reason you . Rep rlier ; fi lievated 
don’t care for them, ship the remainder back, express collect, and we'll It was a saying in the earlier days before he cultivatec 


ERE’S a rich, nutty, delicious clear 
Havana Cigar, that will cost you only 
$3.75 a hundred—if you like them. 





make no charge for the few smoked in testing. 
We make this liberal offer, because we know you'll like the cigars, and 
because we know your initial order will turn you into a permanent patron. 
2 for 100 ‘‘ BABY GRANDS” on FREE TRIAL. Menti 
Write Today “... an 


ther you prefer mild, medium or strong cigars. We sellall 


a mustache that if he were to don a robe and cowl 
*‘Joe’’ Petrosino would be a perfect model of the 
jolly friar. 

But at the call of duty the man was transformed 


our cigars entirely on their merit. We let a customer try before he buys. We know oe me aa Ae 

if we please you, you'll continue to patronize us. We work no premium schemes to get He had none of the timidity so often native to the 

your money in advance. We have confidence in you and in our cigars. Folder which artistic temperament. For years he had been 
explains our methods and shows over thirty-five splendid cigar values, sent free on request. : 

warned of death, but he always heard threats with 

101 B Lenox Ave. a quiet smile of contempt. He wore no stiletto- 

New York City proof armor, and seldom adopted a disguise. The 

Oe Ea a malefactors all knew his keen eyes and stocky 

Bryant Park Bank, N.Y. form, and they knew, many of them by bitter ex- 

perience, that the smiling little man who went care- 

lessly about their labyrinths humming snatches of 


“Worth All the Gas Lights Ever Made” |/2322:"2%— 


Petrosino knew the under world of New York 
T is difficult to find words to express our pleasure and satisfaction with The Angle Lamp,” [| like an open book. When it suited his purposes to 
writes Mr. P. B. Leavenworth, Grand Rapids, Minn. “It is certainly the greatest-illu- J} adopt a disguise he was an adept at the art. A 
minator ever made. Our neighbors thought we must have a gas plant, but we consider | few deft changes made him a laborer, a prosperous 

our lamp is worth all the gas or gasoline lights ever made. Such a clear, steady, brilliant J} padrone, or a flashy young sporting-man. Thus 
and beautiful light, and so easy to care for.” he penetrated the inmost secrets of the back rooms 


THE , NGLE Pp of Mulberry, Mott, and Elizabeth streets, those of 


the 12th street Little Italy and the newer Italian sec- 
Me z tion on the east side of Harlem. He sat and sipped 
is the new method of burning common kerosene oil, and is as different from the ordi- 
nary lamps in results as it is In appearance. It makes common kerosene the best, the 

















red wine while cunning murders were planned within 
cheapest and most satisfactory of all lighting methods. Safer and more reliable than J | €@tshot. He knew the earmarks of every section 
gasoline or acetylene, yet as convenient to operate as gas or electricity. of his native country and could often tell by inspect- 
ee : ‘ ae ing the scene of a crime whether its perpetrator 

oe ee - et, bat eatingnneer son was a Sicilian, a Neapolitan, or came from the banks 

smoke, no danger. Filled while lighted and without | of the Tiber. He knew all their dialects. He was 


moving. Reeewes Se but fal we ee a =: untiring in the pursuit, and never forgot a crime 
Fees 8 oo MV ilte fan ur 'Cateiog "47°" sad || that balked him. Thus it came about that the chief 


our proposition for a feature of plot-making was to devise a way of keep 
ing the trail from the keen eyes of ‘‘Joe’’ Petrosino. 
30 DAYS’ FREE This man who so well served his adopted city was 
born in Southern Italy forty-four years ago. He 
TRIAL was brought to New York by his parents in 1869, 
and was educated in the public schools here. His 
Write for our Catalog “47” listing 32 varieties of The Angle Lamp from_ $1.80 up, now —before you [| father was a merchant tailor. gis 
turn this leaf—for it gives you the benefit of our ten years’ expetience with all lighting methods. Young Petrosino had musical ambitions. At the 
THE ANGLE MFG. CO. Murray Street, New York first chance he studied music, and soon became 2 
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professional harpist and violinist. As a musician 
1e roved about the country, visiting several States, 
vaining that experience with men and keen power 
of observation that later proved so valuable. This 
lid not pay, however, and ‘‘Joe’’ took a job in the 
Street Cleaning Department, where Inspector Will- 
iams discovered him. He did not take the inspec- 
tor’s advice immediately, however, He served for 
some time as clerk in a banking-house before he 
finally joined the police in October of 1883. Then 
he pounded the pavement for fourteen years before 
his promotion to Mulberry Street. 

Petrosino had not been attached to the bureau 
long before his work began to tell. Threats of all 
kinds poured in. Buthekept at it, and the old-time 
cfiminals one by one fell before him. He was 
made a detective sergeant, and through all the 
changes that came to the bureau he remained. He 
long had urged the establishment of an Italian 
squad, and when Commissioner McAdoo went to 
Mulberry Street Petrosino’s plan was adopted, and 
he became head of the new squad. Then he made 
a census of the Italian secret fraternities in Amer- 
ica and began tabulating facts about them. Thus 
he built up a piece of police machinery that has proved 





of the utmost value. 
He never failed to inspire confidence among those | 
with whom he worked. When G. G. Randaccio, 
son of Professor Randaccio, of the Palermo In- 
stitute, was stabbed to death in Prince Street, this | 
city, in 1902, Petrosino the next day arrested a man. 
The prisoner sent word to his many friends in the 
Mulberry-street district to look out for ‘‘Joe’’ Petro- 
sino. Yet the detective so held the confidence of 
these people that he was able to gather from them 
enough evidence to prosecute successfully two other 
members of the band who had killed Randaccio. 
Counterfeit-detecting was also a field in which 
Petrosino worked at first, but later he gave all his 
attention to the Black Hand. He devoted himself 
to the study of explosives, knives, and other deadly 
weapons and handwriting. He knew the name and 
location of almost every dealer in knives in the city. 
A neat bit of detective work was the unearthing 
by Petrosino of the murderer of a man found stabbed 
to death in Van Cortlandt Park a few years ago. 
Trampled in the mud amid the bushes was a scrap of 
paper, on which a name and address were barely 
iegible—‘‘Sabbato Gizzio, Box 239, Lambertville, 
N. J." The detective went to Lambertville and 
found that Gizzio was a railroad laborer. The man 
admitted he had written his name on a scrap of paper 
and had given it to his friend, Antonio Trosiello, 
who had gone to the city with several hundred dol- 





LESS MEAT 





Advice of Family Physician. 








Formerly, people thought meat necessary 
for strength and muscular vigor. 

The man who worked hard was supposed 
to require meat two or three times a day. 
Science has found out differently. 

It is now a common thing for the famil 
peyecien to order less meat, as in the fol- 
owing letter from a N. Y. man. 

‘‘T had suffered for years with dyspepsia 
and nervousness. My physician advised me 
to eat less meat and greasy foods generally. 
I tried several things to take the place of my 
usual breakfast of ¢ ops, fried potatoes, ete., 
fs got no relief until I pee Grape-Nuts 


‘‘After using Grape-Nuts for the cereal 
part of my meals for two years, I am now 
a well man. Grape-Nuts benefited my 
health far more than the $500.00 worth of 
medecine I had taken before. 

‘My wife and children are healthier than 
they had been for years, and we are a very 
happy family, largely due to Grape-Nuts. 

“‘We have been so much benefited by 
Grape-Nuts that it would be ungrateful not 
to acknowledge it. 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “‘There’s a Reason.” : 

ver read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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HE Gillette Company begs to 
announce the construction of an 
hundred-thousand dollar addition to its 


present million-dollar factory in Boston 
—the fourth enlargement of facilities in four years. 


The present factory contains about four acres of floor space and em- 
ploys seventeen hundred people. The new addition is to increase the blade 
equipment, which has been greatly taxed during the past three months. 


Foreign demand has become so great that GitLerre factories have 
been established in Canada, England, France and Germany. 


The Gutette is literally known the world over. It is in use and on 
sale in every country on the globe. Wherever you go you can buy 
Gittette blades. 


The Gittette has been granted basic patents by twenty-two foreign Gov- 
ernments and is protected by over a hundred Registrations of Trade Mark. 


The Gittette is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It enables a 
man to shave himself in from two to five minutes—a clean, satisfying shave 
no matter how rough the beard or tender the skin. It can be adjusted for 
a light or close shave, and best of all it requires mo stropping—ano honing. 
Standard set, $5.00. On sale everywhere. 


GILLETTE SALES CO. 








Canadian Office 


. New York, Times Bldg. 
63 St, Alexander St., Montreal 
‘London Office 540 KIMBALL BLDG., BOSTON Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


17 Holborn Viaduet, E. C. 
Factory: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 


CGyillette Satety 


NO STROPPING NOHONING iewAlye 


"Ae had small skill o horse flesh 
who Sauer. gone to ride on’ Dont take 
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is SAPOLIO® 


=Try acake of it.and be convinced.= 
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—By using not only the Gardner Ball 
Bearing in the Typebar joints, but also 
ball bearings for the Carriage and Seg- 
ment of the NEW MODEL 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


all important frictional points 
have been made Anti-Frictional 


Instead of a bearing, whose every 
movement does just that much to des- 
troy its adjustment, each vital wearing 
point of the L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER has the kind of bear- 
ing which tens of thousands of vibra- 
tions will cause to work smoother, if 
that were possible, than when first put 
together. 


WHICH APPEALS TO YOU 
AS A TYPEWRITER BUYER? 
Send for Illustrated Book 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities 










Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa: 


the 
writing 
ALWAYS 

in sight 


























Just the Cravat you have been looking for. Ties 
in that smart, small knot so necessary for the 
correct set of the present style close-fitting 
collars, Slips easily through any vollar. Made 
of rich lustrous silk, in black, white, blues, 
greens. violets, reds, grays, browns, tans and 
30 other of this season’s newe-<t colorings, 
Reversible. Can be worn on either side, 
thus having twice the life of the ordinary 
scarf, The David & David label on every 
Slip Easy scarf insures style and quality, 
Send $1.00 for three of these scarfs, 
complete samples of silks and colorings, 
also booklet of what will be worn 
this season by New York’s best 
dressed men. Money baek if 
not satisfied. 
D D & DAVID 
New York’s Foremost 
Haberdashers, Bopt. + 
Broadway & 82 St., 









lars in his belt. Gizzio went to New York and identi- 
fied the body. He then recalled that Trosiello had 
left Lambertville with a fellow laborer, Antonio 
Strollo. Strollo had been seen later in Lambert- 
ville with a wounded hand. Back to Lambertville 
went Petrosino, and there he found an Italian with a 
wounded hand. He proved to be Strollo, and when 
confronted with the body of the murdered man he 
confest. 

Another case in 1898 was that of the murder of 
Natalo Brogno, when Angelo Carboni was found 
kicking the prostrate body. There was apparently 
a clear case, and Carboni was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. But Petrosino was not satisfied. 
He kept at work after the conviction and learned 
that there had been a third man in the quarrel, a 
man named Caramello. This man he traced to 
Montreal, thence to Nova Scotia and back to New 
York, finally landing him in hiding in an alley in 
Baltimore, where Petrosino, 
health inspector, 
the murde: 

The 11th street barrel murder baffled 
Petrosino for, tho he identified the mutilated victim 
and arrested a man who the police were morally 
certain committed the murder, the evidence was 
too weak for conviction. 

Petrosino foretold the assassination of President 
McKinley and warned the Washington authorities. 
For three months he worked on the case, posing as 
an anarchist all over the country, but was unable to 
quash the plot. 


in the disguise of a 
caught him. The man confest 
in time to save Carboni’s life. 

famous 


THE MOST DRAMATIC EVENT IN PEARY’S 
LIFE 


Ropert E. Peary, the Arctic explorer, savs that 
the most diamatic event in his life occurred ona five- 
hundred-mile trip somewhere up around the North 
Pole. 
through accident and the dogs were gradually being 
Finally 


perative that a fresh supply be secured to prevent 


The party had lost most of its provisions 


killed off to provide food. it became im- 


of all concerned. Every 
finally 


to stake all on the chance of finding musk-oxen in 


the starvation attempt 


to this end failed, until Peary determined 


the lowlands along the coast. an extremely dangerous 
and treacherous territory. As he tells it in The 
Delineator ( April): 

The specter of famine was drawing nearer. We 
made our way down the ice-slope, three weak and 
weary men, with nine starving and exhausted dogs, 
in that gaunt and frozen solitude. The snow glis- 
tened under the cold white sun. We knew that there 
was not a human being within five hundred miles 
of us and that our rations were well-nigh exhausted. 
We offered up an unspoken prayer, and thovght of 
the far-off lands where our loved ones were, where 
flowers bloomed and birds sang. It was a desperate 
venture, yet each of us would do the same thing again. 

The clouds were descending in leaden masses, and 
we hurried on, eager to pass the landward slope of 
clear blue ice before the breaking of the snow-storm, 
As the snow approached us, we pitched the tent be- 
hind acone of shingle, partly sheltered from the hiss- 
ing, howling Niagara of wind and snow. We 
were still nearly a mile above the level of the sea. 

Two days later the storm ceased, and we began to 
prepare for our journey down the ice-slope. Once 
more we left Lee behind, and Matt Henson and I 
prest onward with four days’ half-rations on our 
We marched steadily forward for twelve 
hours; then I left Matt with the sledge and went 
down with my rifle to look for game. Not a trace of 
musk-oxen was to be found, tho they had been 
plentiful there three years before. Were they migra- 
tory? And were we too early for their coming? 
Or had our coming in 1892 frightened them away 
permanently? Late in the day I returned to Matt, 
weak and hungry, and empty-handed. All we had 
was a little dog’s food—walrus-flesh mixt with ran- 
cid blubber—yet it tasted delicious. 

We ate very little, keeping what we could for the 
dogs. 

Westarted once more, finding our way into a chasm- 
like canon between vertical cliffs, its floor heaped 
with sharp-pointed boulders. To get the sledge 
through was hopeless, so we turned back once more. 
A few miles farther on I came across a fresh hare 
track, and, following it eagerly, came on the white 
hare a few hundred yards farther. I called to Matt 


sledge. 





SHOE TREES 


Are not an Expense 
THEY SAVE EXPENSE 


The less money you have, the more you need shoe trees. 

A good tree does for your shoes what the pressing-iron does for 
your clothing—it smoothes out all the creases and wrinkles, 

More than this, a good tree will keep your shoes from pinching 
your feet and giving you corns and buuions. 

But even if you don't care a hill of beans how your shoes look— 
even if you are utterly reckless as to the present and future coms 
fort of your feet—you cannot afford to do without shoe trees. 

The reason is that a pair of the right kind will last you a life- 
time. and during your lifetime will enable you to get about 
double the wear out of every pair of shoes you buy. 

The LEADAM SHOE 
TREE is the right tree. 
It fits the shoe just as 
snugly after the shoe has 
been stretched by wear 
as when the shoe is new. 
The adjustable lever auto- 
matieally takes up the 

i stretch and holds the shoe 
at all times in the exact position and shape that its maker 
intended, 

LEADAM TREES give plenty of open space inside the shoe 
for air to enter. Nothing in them that can break. slip, or re- 
fuse to work. They are lightly constructed on scientific lines 
which give them a strength that makes them as serviceable iu the 
heavy boot of a workman as in the dainty shoe of a lady. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
A pair of LEADAM TREES will earn their 
cost in a few weeks by saving your shoes. 


I want you to prove this to your own satisfaction, If your 
dealer won't supply you, sit down mow and send me the size, 
width and shape of toe of your shoe. Enclose a dollar bill. I 
shall ship the trees promptly postpaid. You keep them for 10 
days. If you don’t like them, send them back, and I will refund 


LIONEL A. LEADAM 
156-158 Sussex Avenue Newark, N. J. 


My Valuable Booklet Free Upon Request. 

















BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


A convenientand effective remedy for Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Bronchial and Lung Troubles. Invaluable to 
Singers and Speakers for clearing the voice. Entirely 
free from opiates or any harmful ingredients. 

Sold everywhere or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price, 25 cents, 50 cents and 
$1.00 per box. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON 


Boston, Mass. 






















LX. Korrect Shape 


GUARANTEED SHOES 
le Sam, black, Suen and Malena 


GRAND, FREE CATALOG. IN COLORS. SEND FOR IT. 
Insist on Korreet Shape Trade Mark on Sole 


Eureka KO R RECT 
gd FIT 
KORRECT 
STYLE 
KORRECT 
PRICE 
KORRECT 
WEAR 


OUR GUARANTEE 














BURROJARS 


This label Reg U.S. Pat. OF 

If the upper breaks 
through before the first 
sole is worn through, we 
— replace with a new 


Pail Burrojaps leathers 
come under this Guaran- 


tee 
‘Sold by 5,000 dealers. if 


yours doesn't 0 0 


carry them we 
— it’s no 
trouble. Send 
for catalog. BENCH 





willsupplyyou 
BURT & PACKARD COMPANY, Makers 
47 Field Street Brockton, Mass. 
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to stop the dogs and bring his rife. He was so weak 
and- unnerved that, excellent shot as he was, he 
twice fired and twice missed the hare, which squatted 
there, a fluffy white form amid the rocks. But the 
third shot went true, and the white form sank in a 
shapeless mass in the snow. We camped at once, 
close to a little pond, and ate that hare to the last 
morsel. It was our first full meal for nearly forty 
lays, and in a twinkling it was gone. 

The snow began again. We lay down beside the 
pond, without tent or covering of any kind, and fell 
into a deep sleep as the snowflakes covered us. In 
the morning we started once more after musk-oxen, 
the specter of famine now seeming to tread on our 
heels. At last, at the entrance of a valley, I found 
a track, but so indistinct that it might have been 
made six months before. Then, later, I found the 
track of a calf, evidently of the present season. 
My hopes rose; for the first time I felt more confi- 
dent. I came on yet more tracks, only a few days 
old, and my hopes grew almost to certainty. I fast 
ened the dogs to a rock, and tied thongs round 
their muzzles so that they could neither bark and 
disturb the game nor chew themselves loose by 
biting their harness. Matt and I hurried eagerly 
down the valley, Winchester in hand, with our eyes 
glued to the tracks. 

Soon the tracks became more numerous and we saw 
that we were at the spot where the animals had fed 
the day before, digging away the snow to get at the 
frozen grass and moss beneath. We swept the 
whole valley with the field-glass, but still not a trace 
of a living thing! We went farther down the valley 
to a region free of snow, and there we saw—two 
snow-ptarmigan. As this was a region of glaciers, 
where the ice incessantly snaps with a noise like the 
crack of a rifle, I did not fear that a real rifle-crack 
would scare the musk-oxen if they were there; 
so Matt took one ptarmigan and I the other, and the 
two were soon bagged. 

We went back to the feeding-ground of the day 
before, and began to circle round it methodically, to 
see whither the tracks led out of it, and finally traced 
them up the slope of the mountains. 

At last, on a little terrace below the crest of the 
white ridge, we spied a group of black dots that 
showed us our quest wasended. The herd was found! 
We climbed the slope up the wind toward the musk- 
oxen and reached the edge of the terrace completely 
exhausted. We had to lie down behind a big boulder 
to rest and gather strength. The herd was not two 
hundred yards off. We counted twenty-two, bulls 
cows, and calves. The cows and calves were lying 
down. One old bull was standing guard and two 
bulls were locking horns. 

We were too tremulous with excitement and our 
eyes were too weak from the glare of the snow desert 
to trust ourselves to shoot straight at that distance. 
There was nothing for it but to rush up to them, and 
even then they might escape. 

It is curious, but it is true that that one good meal 
had made us far more ravenous than before. A long 
spell of short rations dulls the power of feeling. That 
one good feed made us feel how ravenously hungry 
we really were. As we lay there behind our boulder, 
watching the big black musk-oxen, they were not 
game for us, but meat; 
bloodthirsty savages. 

We rose and dashed forward, grasping our rifles. 
The old bull gave the alarm, snorting and stamping 
his hoofs, and in a moment the whole herd was facing 
us, with heads down and horns arrayed against us. 
Had I had breath to yell, I could have yelled for joy. 

When we were fifty yards off, the big bull sank his 
head still lower. It was the signal to charge. With- 
out slackening my pace, I pointed my rifle, aiming at 
the back of the neck, above the thick shield of the 
horns. That bullet meant our lives. If it missed 
and the herd charged on, we should be crusht like 
ice-crystals under the black avalanche of thunder- 
ing beasts. That was the most dramatic moment 
of my life. 

The shot went true. The great’ bull fell. That 
stopped the herd, and our rifles, cracking again and 
again, did cruel execution. We had killed half a 
dozen, when the herd disappeared over the ridge. 
And then, like savages, we glutted ourselves with 
warm, raw flesh. 


we were not hunters, but 


That shot saved us. But of our sixty noble dogs, 
only one ever got back to our quarters at McCormick 


Bay. 














The Best 
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The Purpose of These 
Announcements 


is to simplify and safeguard those 
offices which nearly everyone is some- 
times called upon to perform. 


No one is likely to voluntarily seek 
information on this subject in advance 
of its need. When the need arises 
there is not opportunity for well- 
advised inquiry and discrimination. 
It is proper, therefore, that everyone 
should include, in a general knowl- 
edge of things, where and how to 
make befitting funeral arrangements 
without confusion or doubt. 


How the NATIONAL CASKET 
COMPANY has established a stand- 
ard for every grade of caskets and 
funeral accessories—how is broad, 
progressive, educational pul.cy has 
identified with ils products funeral 
directors of highest principle and abil- 
ity everywhere—are things that make 
so great a difference that it becomes 
your duty to know them. 


The Naiional Casket may be iden- 
tified by the inconspicuous removable 
National mark which the Funeral 
Directcr will point out on request. 














that the highest 
ity is represented in a casket purchased, 


lies in the simple statement of the Funeral 
Director that it is made by the NATIONAL CASKET Co. 


possible worth and qual- 


HETHER of moderate 

or elaborate grade, 
NATIONAL CASKETS § are 
highly superior, in quality of 
materials used, in manner of 
building, in beautiful, befitting 
character and design. 


“[HESE advantages are the 
» © result of the most able and 
earnest effort to elevate the 
standard of every entering detail, 
to improve the arts of construc- 
tion, to originate styles of casket 
architecture in keeping with 
advancing modern ideals. 


NE. of the finest of human 

qualities is the unselfish 
desire to make the bunal a high- 
est form of tribute. No other 
effort can so well fulfil this deep 
sense of respect as the simple in- 
quiry suggested in the opening 
paragraph of this announcement. 


THE NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY makes no sales direct, but maintains 
showrooms in 23 cities for the convenience of the Funeral Director and purchaser. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; 
East Cambridge; Harlem; Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville ; 
New Haven; New York City; Oneida; Philadelphia ; Pittsburg ; Rochester ; 
Scranton; Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg. 


We sell only through Funeral Directors 














By Phone 


Get Orders 


The time to remind a man to 
telephone his order to you 
is when he is about to use 
the ’phone. The most use- 
ful advertising novelty ever 
invented is the Automatic 
Telephone Card Index — 
a solicitor you can get 
into the most exclusive 
offices and homes. 


of advertising novelties. 


Utica Aluminum and Novelty Works 


Utica, N. Y. | 


335 Bleecker Street 














Write for complete cata- 
4 log and quantity prives. 
It sells to business men for 50 
cents each. We'll sell them in quantities, with your 
ad on the front, at a price so low you ean GIVE them 
to desirable customers. We manufacture a large line 















_}| | For Whooping Gough, Group, Bronchitis, Coughs, 
| Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Confidence can be 
for a quarter century has 
earned unqualified praise. 
Restfulnights are assured 
at once. 


Cresolene fs a boon to Asth- 
matics. All Druggisis. 


Send for descriptive booklet 
| 2 Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 
Tablets for the irritated throat, 


at your druggist or from us. 
10c. in stam 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 





cen | | Futter 5. New York (eS 
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pe Be AS is not rot the price of of paint, How How Lone wells 
the paint fim remain unbroken — how ey preparation 


wil be be tequired belore re repainting ? 


wile meg 





d before you can know the 


On every count the most economical paint you can use is 


GARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


when med with linseed ola and the desired eons at th al thet time 

of painting, her possesses the following Fi 

ft forms a tough, elastic film which will remain 1 sr at 
afford pertect protection from the elements—will never crack, 
scale or cl -only years of wear remove it. 

Carter is the aslidauet pure lead you can buy. This insures 
\nighier, truer and more durable colors—tmakes "the se of del. 
cate tints possi 

It is supreme in fineness—thus spreads farther—just as a cup 


of flow: wil spread farther than a cup of wheat. 


No other White ~ a approaches Carter in quality — it is 
economy to use the be: 


Carter is sold by all reliable dealers, and 3s used by good 


painters —ask your painter to use rter. 


But send NOW —today—for our Valuable Free Book, 


which tells how Yo test any paint for punty ; how to c a 
harmon: nious color scheme, and we deed = ape ot! pradl 
gestions. t of 


colored 
showing how teal buildings {ook wien painted with Carter— 


just what you have long wan’ 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CQ. 
12081 S. Peoria Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories: 


Chicago—Omaha 






“To Be Sure it’s Pure, 
Look for CARTER 
on the Keg” 


“We will pay $100 and cost of analysis for 
the detection of any adulteration in this or 


Bay other package bearing thie brand.’ 











THE TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK, 
Tells you all about foreign shopping, hotels, tips 


usages, etiquette. and other details of comfort an 
convenience. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 n Funk & Wagnalis 


Company, New York and London. 







Girls is Girls.—PENSION INQUIRY 


Have you ever been in the hands of the patice?”’ 
ApPpLicant—‘‘ Well, ‘er sir, you see I used to be a 


OFFICER— 


many years ago, and he was a sergeant.’’— Punch 


A Philanthropist.—" aawn” 


father, 


protested 


big tree?” ; 
“Pather, I’m a benefactor,” 


knot-holes in baseball {ences for poor boys.” —Puck, 





The Real Scrap._-Two muscular individuals 


were hammering at each other in the ring. 
**Horrible!’’ ejaculated a tender-hearted spec ett 
“Horrible, nothing,” said a regular patron. 


you want to see a real scrap get next to them when 
they divide the purse.’’-— Phtladelphia Ledger. 

The Proof.—Ne..—‘‘I'm afraid Mr. Guzzler na 
too much drink at the pois last night.” 

Bette— “What makes you think so?”’ 

Ne._._—**When the charlotte russe was served he] 


tried to blow the froth off.”—Philadelp 


The 


hia Record. 


Penalty.— SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 


“What was Adam’s punishment for eating the “a 


bidden fruit, Johnnie? 

JOUNNIB (confidently)—''He had to marry Eve.” 
it ae 

Philosophy.—Philosophy is finding out how 


many things there are in the world which you can’t 
Nave if you want them, and don't want if you can 
-Puck. 


have them. 


Patient.—W rary (iying under the apple tree)— 


‘“*‘Say, mister, kin I have one of dem apples?’’ 


Faimer—‘Why, them apples won't be ripe for 
four months yit.”’ 

We rRyY—“‘Oh, dat’s all right. I ain’t in no hurry. 
1!) wait!" —Life. 

Correct.—‘‘ What's the best thing to induce chest 
expansion?”’ 

**Medals.’’—Loutsville Courter-Journal. 

Time to Strike.—Jounny—‘‘They’re makin’ 


shingles out o’ cement now’days.” 


Dickey—‘'I don’t mind that so much, but if maw 
ever getsa pair o° cement slippers I’m goin’ to run 


away!'’—Chicago Tribune, 


Cheering Him Qn, 


bottle of ipecacuanhua wine)—''I—I—I— want a 
bo—bo—bottle of ip—pip—pip—’”” 

Snow Box who has received notice)—"’ 
—Tatler. 


Qoray\” 


Drest for the Season.- Boxes (telling a story) 


—‘‘Well, the evening wore on— 
JonEs—“1t did, eh? What aid it weatt”’ 


Bones—'‘ Well. if you must know, I believe it was} 
the close of a summer day.’’—L#fe. { 


When Diplomacy Failed.— Mistress—‘‘ Bridget, 
it always seems to me that the crankiest mistresses 


get the best cooks.” 
Coox—**Ah, go on wid yer blarney! 


Bits, 


Pears 


No impurity in Pears’ 
Soap. 


Economical to use, 


’'—Tilustrated | 





It wears out only for your 


comfort and cleanliness. 
Sold in every land, 


SHEAR WIT | 


cook! Girls will be girls! Besides, it was a 7 


‘what do you mean by boring holes into that } 


said the pov: giving 
his auger a few more vicious turns. I’m making 














Trade Mark Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


Shielets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


The Daint 


int @ overe 


nbpagted 
[hse 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS that 


the six drops of peppermint on a 
Chiclet will keep the stomach 


right. 


Pout Up in Little qeren bags (oe @ wick! 
Ebad sacl cad peat he 
‘cank fi- & Gompan * arg 
cs adel it ‘ 

+ meen hea 











Safe, Convenient, Profitable 
Send postal today for book telling about thie 
Company's 
6% MORTGAGE BONDS 
Secured by bs | a on improved 
‘arm Lan 


Ifyou have money on deposit, or if you contem- 
plate opening a cavings bank ‘account, 3 you wilt 
din this Land safe method. 


eooREALTY MORTGAGE BOND CO. 


ity Rnilding Minmeapolis, BM 


NOTE THE SIMPLICITY 


of making perfect duplicates with the Daus 
Improved Tip Top Daplieator. No in- 


mechanism. N 


















‘Written and $0 copies from type-writ- 


ten origina. Uselu)in any business. 
mt on m Days’ Trial Withent 
Deposit. Complete duplicater. Cap 


Sire (prints 8H x Fin” Contains 


26 fe. of roed printing it 85 00 


and over. 
Co., Daus Bldg. may oe Be St., New York 


] surfeee which ean be used ever 
CUSTOMER (who wants a( MieWelix P. Deus Duplicator 





SOUPS, STEWS AND 
WASHES 


are rendered much more 


tasty aie appetizing by the 
use of 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


It is a rare relish for Fish, 


Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, etc. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 
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A Cave.—Curo.iity—‘‘The dentist told me I had a 
large cavity that needed filling.”’ 

Bruri—"Did he recommend any special course 
of studv?’’—London Public Opinion. 





If Convenient.—The following extract from a 
jietter of thanks is cherished by its recipient: 

“The beautiful clock you sent us came in perfect 
condition, and is now in the parlor on top of the 
bookshelves, where we hope to see you soon, and your 


husband, also, if he can make it convenient.”— 
The Unutversaltst Leader. 





At the Vicar’s.—Vicar’s Wire—''No, the vicar 
is notin just now. Is there any message you would 


Yike me to give him when he returns)" 
Orv Woman (cheerfully)—‘‘Please, mum, Martha 


Higgins would like to be buried at two o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon.”—Punch. 


Not a Case tor a Surgeon.— A country patson was 


one day going his usual round of visiting, when he was 


stopt by one of his congregation, an old farm hand, 


who said, ‘‘An’ hoo be yer darter this marning, yer 
reverend?’’” 


“My daughterl’’ exclaimed the parson, tather 


surpnzed; ‘toh, she is quite well, thank you.” 


‘‘What!’’ cried the rustic, ‘‘quite well! Why, I 
eard she had a cycle accident yesterday, an’ busted 


her inner tubing!’’—The Argonaut. 





He Went to Sleep, But—.—Recently a friend 
who had heard that I sometimes suffer fron: insomnia 
told me of a sure cure. ‘Rat a pint of peanuts and 
drink two or three glasses of milk before going to bed,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and Ui warrant you'll be asleep within half 
an hour.” I did as he suggested, and now for the 
benefit of others who may b¢ afflicted with insomnia, 
L feel it to be my duty to report what happened, so 
far as I am able to recall the details. 

First, let me say my friend was right. I did go 
to sleep very soon after my retirement. Then a 
friend with his head under his arm came along and 


asked me if 1 wanted to buy his feet, 1 was negotia- 


ting with him. when the dragon on which I was 


riding slipt out of his skin and left me floating in | 


mid-air. While I was considering how | should get 


down, a bull with two heads peered over the edge of 


the wall and said he would haul me up if 1 would first | 


climb up and rig a windlass for him. So as I was 
sliding down the mountainside the brakeman came 


jn, and ) asked him when the train would reach my 


station. 

“We passed your station four hundred years ago,” 
he said, calmly folding the train up and slipping it 
into his vest pocket. 


M this juncture the clown bounded into the ring 
and pulled the center-pole out of the ground, lifting 
the tent and all the people in it up, up, while [ stood 


on the earth below watching myself go out of sight 
among the clouds above. Then I awoke, and found 


L had been asleep almost ten minutes—The Good 
Bealth Clinic. 





A Precaution,-—‘‘Ma,” said a newspaper man’s 


son, “‘I know why editors call themselves ‘we.’ ’’ 
“Why?” 
‘*So’s the man that doesn’t like the article will 
think there are too many people for him to tackle.’’— 


Christian Work and Evangelist. 





Domestic Tragedy.—‘‘ For goodness’ sake, Har- 
tiet, why so sad?’’ 

**The cook’s left, but that isn’t the worst of it; she 
took with her the recipe-book for all the things John’s 
mother used to make.’’—PBrooklyvn Life. 

Coming Down Easy.—Inquiries after the welfare 
of Patrick Conroy were answered by his devoted 
friend, Terence Dolan, who was at the Conroys’ in 
the double capacity of nurse and cook. ‘‘No, he’s 
not dangerous hurt at all,’’ was Mr. Dolan’s reply to 
a solemnly whispered question at the door. 

‘*We heard he had a bad fall. and was all broke to 
pieces,” whispered the neighbor, 

‘YTis a big story you've heard,” said Mr. Dolan, 
in his ¢heerful roar. ’Thrue, he fell off'n the roof 
O the Brady stables, where he was shingling, and he 
broke his lift leg, knocked out a couple o’ teeth, 
and broke his collar-bone. 


“Mind ye, if he'd have fell clear to the ground, 
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An \ntercommunicatiné Yelephone System 


Is a necessity to every business for it unites a small as well as large organization. 
It makes communication between all departments possible, and your employees 


can settle uncertain orders or misunderstandings without leaving their desks. 
This saves the time usually wasted by making personal visits around an 


office or plant. ‘Think what this saving alone wil) mean to you in a year. 


No 


operator is needed so there are no operating expenses. 
Western Electric New Metal Type Automatic Intercommunicating Telephones 
are especially adapted for your needs. 
it you are using a ‘Bell’ Telephone you are using a Western Electric Tele 


ephone and our Intercommunicating Apparatus is of the same high grade, thus 


insuring satistactory operation. ‘The high quality 





assures Low Maintenance Expense, 


production makes First Cost Low. 
Write our nearest house for Bulletin No, AGG, Which fully 


describes the cost of insta)Jation and operation of this system 


and our large 


WESTERN ELECTRICS 





— OENTRAL PEs Re = 1 Se WESTERN PAOIFIc 
a: 
Philadelphia pee “Bell” Telephone with which every Tansee City o- pte oy 
Boston - mawite business man \n America is familiar. — Henver lee aed 
. a a ce vi tt 
inne peewee * ae ey an Salt Lake City 





Northern Electric and Manufacturing Oo., Ltd., Montreal and Winnipeg 





Cents. 


ASTER POST CARDS 


Fine Raster or Birthday Post hy 


mailed for JO Cents. Ii 
DISON ART CO., Madi 


\ 


MA 


for 
ison, Conn. 


Print Your 


Ca. ir. 5. 
Larger $18. Savermoney. Print for others, big 
press cata) 


easy, rues sent. Write factory for 


THE aOfes Con; oe ig ES 








ee a a 


HOW WE PAY 


E LOAN A SMALL SUM on im- 
proved real estate, interest and 

part of principal payable monthly. 

wn ae #25 “a he gk penny to ele 
e sum loaned. Your profit 

5 Per Cent : ~ 


is an idea) in 


| 





- paid at regular intervals by check. This 
lative, d 


5% 


WITHOUT 
RISK. 











16 years. 
Assets are 






€ 


pervision cf the 
ng Ry oe 





selected real estate mortgages withdrawable at 
option, We have proven our trustworthiness to thou- 
sands of patrons during the past 


4 
now $1,800,000 
We operate under regular su- 


~~) oonele e information. 
Whit 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
9 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


y 
your 


New York Bank- 
L 


et us give you 


| 
















and upwards 
G@ Compete in 


— Ag 5G OE: detail, 


all ready to install in 


your boat. 

Made in the largest and 
most up-to-date plant in 
» the world devoted exclusively 

to the manufacture of 2-cycle 
marine motors, 

1,2 and 3 cylinder. 


Write for story of how these 
motors are mtade and catalog. 















QRAY MOTOR GO, 59 Lied S}., Dovraid, Wich. 
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The Rapid increase 


in the number of promi- 
nent firms uSInNgGOUPON | 


BOND is convincing | 
proof of its merit. 


It costs more, but after 
many experiences with 


Other papers, the best 
firms find that 


COUPON 
BOND 


THE DE LUXE BUSINESS PAPER 


has printing, lithographing 


and engraving qualities that 
no other bond papers possess. 


It’s the all fabric, new-fabric | 


body, the careful way it is 
made, the long, painstaking | 


process used in finishing it 
which make GOUPON 


OND superior to any com- 
mercial paper made. 


Write us on your business letter- 
head for samples of work on 
GOUPOW BOND and samples of 
various weights and colors. [ff 
you wish to improve the appear- 
ance of your stationery, you'll find 
this the one best way to do it. 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Writing, Books 
and Cover and other Papers for Business 
Purposes.29 Mills. 
HOLYOKE, 


MASS. 





“ Order is Heaven's First Law” 

Keep your important papers and documents neatly and 
conveniently assembled so you can_ instantly lay your 
hands on them. Use the strongest, the most convenient, 
the bess THE NIAGARA CLIP 


Sample box by mail l5c. NIAGARA CLIP CO., New York 


Victor Hand Forged Automobile 


The strongest Machine built. Reliable, ser- 
viceable and attractive; and, at our prices, the 
best value obtainable. Made with solid or pneu- 
matic tires; air or water cooled. 

Send for our 4th Annual Illustrated Catalogue ; 
don’t buy an automobile until you have seen it. 


VICTOR AUTOMOBILE Mrs. co. 
3929 Laclede Ave., 








uis, Mo. 








| it might have hurted him bad, but sure there was a 
big pile of shtones and lumber that broke his fall.” 
~Y outh’s Companion. 
A Proviso.—Hoax—'‘‘ Here comes Borleigh. 
‘ou know him to speak to?’”’ 
Joax—‘‘Not if I see him first.’ 


Record. 


Do 


/ 
\ 

| 
sie 
}3 


’— Philadelphia 


Not Expert Testimony.—TrEacHeEr oF GEOMETRY 
—‘What? Your father told you that that was the 
| shortest distance between two points! What is 
your father?”’ 
Boyv—‘‘He runs a taxicab, ma’am.’’—Puck. 
The Question.—Mrs. Younowirz—‘What is 
the first question you ask of a maid whom you think 
of employing?’’ 
Mrs. Otpone—''I always say first, ‘Have you 
j ever lived with me before?’ ’’—Life. ~ 


| Where Courage Failed.—‘‘ With one wave of my 
wand,”’ eee the fairy, ** 
| again. 
‘Excuse me,” 
( your kind offer. 


I can make you grow young 


replied the woman, ‘‘if I decline 
If you can bring youth to me at my 
| present age, all right; but 1 positively refuse to travel 


}) back through pyrography, 


) must have taken place after midday on February 20, 
(when the treasure was certainly intact, 


the first stages of bridge. 
the habit back, the straight front, balloon sleeves, and 


all the rest of the fads [ can remember.”— 


Detective Story.—'' It is believed that the robbery | 


and before 
| two o'clock on the afternoon of February 22, at which | 


~Daily Chronicle 
‘‘Sherlock Holmes’’ has not lived 


) time the discovery was made.”’ 


The author of 
{| in vain.—Punch. 
Sure of That.—-Orric 


| every shot)— 4 
er going?”’ 


) here all right!"’ 


VR (Lo recruit who has missed 


Good heavens, man, where are your 


—Punch. 


Up-to- Date.—W sea we take charge 
) gzovernment,”’ says the wise old suffragette,‘ 


\ make some changes in en naval bureau.” 


‘‘T should hope so!’’ agrees the enthusiastic young | 
( suftragette. ““‘Why, bureaus are hopelessly out of 


\ style! We will have a combination wardrobe and 


chiffonier.’’— J udge. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


March 12.—The British naval estimates show an / 
increase Of $14,116,000 over last year. 

Lieut. Joseph Petrosino, of the New York police 
force, is murdered in Palermo, Sicily } 

March 14.—The German ship Morgrethe is sunk | 
in a collision with the Norwegian steamer Mas- 
cot, and twenty lives are lost. 

March 16.—A strike of theState employees in the 
telegraph, postal, and telephone departments 
is declared in Paris. 

March 17.—Four persons are killed and thirty 


injured by the Boston Express on the Canadian 
Pacific, which crashed into the Windsor-street 
station at Montreal. 


Domestic 
WASHINGTON 


March 15.—Mr. Cannon is reelected Speaker of 
the House, and a resolution amending the rules 
in important particulars is adopted. 

It is announced in Washington that the United 
States and Great Britain have reached an agree- 
ment on the personnel of the Hague tribunal 
which is to consider the Newfoundland fisheries 
question. 


March 16.—The President transmits his tariff- 
revision message to Congress. 


GENERAL 


March 12.—The United States chargé at Managua, 
Nicaragua, is withdrawn, and there is an inti- 
mation that the United States and Mexico are 
prepared to force Nicaragua to observe the 
terms of the recent Central-American Con- 
vention. 

March 17.—The Federal Circuit Court decides in 
Richmond, Va., that shipments of liquor into 
“dry” territory, on bona fide orders, are legal. 





= 


Recervit (teariully)—‘1 don’t know, sir, they left 


oi the \ 


‘we will } 


Nothing 
To Take 


we 


WIV 


MONI 


HAT’S still another 
advantage of owning 
Conklin Pen — there’s 
nothing to take apart —no 
parts to lose —no joints to 


leak —no inky fingers or 
soiled clothing. 


CONKLIN’S 


Fountain Pen 


can be filled instantly, any- 
where, by dipping it in the 


nearest inkwell and pressing 


the Crescent- Filler. Writes 
the instant pen meets paper, 


"hy smoothly and steadily to the 


last dot. 
Finest 14-k gold pens, 


made in all points. Nibs 
for manifolding. Sold by 


dealers everywhere, 


Prices $3.00, $4.00, 
$5.60 to $15.00. 


Write for catalogue. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG, CO., 
197 Manhattan Bldg. 


oy Toledo, Ohio 
3K Wy Wy thinness meer 4 


‘Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 
Supplied only onl iby the Ni iagara, idea) for card indexes, book 


Eodet l papers and documents. Miagara Clip Co., N.¥. 


ATR ee No 2 eet FM pre ee * yy we ENONLALIN) 
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SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA, 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditz he es and are 
trying to find a tobacco that sat erfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIX URE. 


If you_ have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 
and we will 


SEND 10 CENT. send a sample. 


If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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|} THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the | 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard | 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


eS The Lexicographer does 
mous communications. 


oe .” Lafayette, Ala" Is it correct to 
write ‘should’ or ‘would’ jn the following sentence, 
‘If agreeable, I should be pleased to accompany you 
to church this evening’: 

Assuming that the speaker desires to be cour- 
teous, and deference at the 
we think ‘ etc.,”’ may be used. 


523 

















not answer anony- 





to show 


1 should, 


same time, 
If simple { 





























. ‘ ‘ \ 

futurity alone be intended, we believe ‘‘} shal) | 

SSS | be pleased,’’ etc., is to be preferred to either form } 
given above, 

_—————[————————————=—=_— *O.M.,”” Nanuet, N. Y.—‘‘ Kindly tell me whether 








the a ing from "Harper’ 's Weekly of March 6 are 
good usage: (1) ‘Governor H nehes. move for direct- 








a 








_TwTcTcT__——_—<oo\ | Primary nominations,’ etc. (2) ‘Distinguished men ‘ah ’ 
——============ | of letters in Fra —Be z, St.-Beuv The ophile 4 S S writ 
—ETETETEI———<—oo_= | Caiutier,’ ete. GF Pretty agoor de oie the: ranchodae Pou can ad the ee » 
— jt (4) ‘To try no mere experiments’ ete. (5) 





‘Back of ARAL 6% 


‘Nothing else could result from a civilization where 

















_ LL LL EEE EEini==:s | 220i 19 A22G212St man,’ etc. (6) ‘All of this was done 
without sensationalism,’ etc.” Gold YWonds 
“O. M.” should bear in mind that papers, 


ECAUSE these 6% Bonds are based on 
the ownership of ‘elected New York 
rea) estate the best security on earth, 

: cause every detail of he business ck oO 
these Bonds Is a matter of Pe OB lic record and 
can be easily and thoroughly investigated, and 


owing to the speed necessary in their production, 


\can scarcely hope to attain the same literary ex- 
{ 


ccc eT 


cellence as is displayed in some books. An occa- 
/ sional error such as those noted below would there- 
{ 


(1) The following 

















OCCA 


im 


Its Cork 


Put lemonade in a bottle one 
day and milk the next. What will 


the lemon juice absorbed by the 
cork do to the milk? A_ needless 


— fore seem somewhat excusable. 


is the commonly accepted rule on this point: ‘ Sin- 
gular monosyllabic nouns ending in a sibilant sound 


(s, x, ce, se, or dental ge) add the apostrophe and s 


except when the following word begins with a sibi- 
lant sound; as, /ames’s reign.’’ ‘‘ Hughes’ ”’ in the 


quotation you cite should therefore be ‘* Hughes's.” 


(2) The words italicized should read ‘‘ Sainte-Beuve” 


every statement verih The accounts of the 


American Rea state ‘Company are certi 


to by certified public accountants—the p 
‘ ohn as Company is appraised by ihe Real 


ate 
of Brokers of the City of New York. 

OR twenty-one years this Compan 
operated cuccesstully an the New, York otk 


has earn 
vestors—and = paid 


real estate 


6% to thousands ‘of i 


F io aie and ‘‘ Théophile. (3) ‘‘ Pretty much” is colloquial, bh € its c 
‘\ if Ws the ANNs Bottle, : ; ’ “a a cg , ‘ ese years, even in Sons of panic, its secur- 
\\uestio X Janu and therefore not good literary English. (4) This b ities have never shrunk a dollar, every obliga- 
Why? Because the Janus cork is a palpable, tho somewhat common, mistake. Since tion has i catia claite! clei anal every 
is tipped with aluminum, Liquids an experiment is a trial, the colloquial phrase ‘‘try contract fultiled to the letter. 
can’t touch the cork itself Con- the experiment” uses the word as a cognate accusa- -R-E Six's possess the three essentials ot 


tamination is impossible. A_ pat- 
ented feature, exclusive, with the 
Janus. 
The Janus takes apart. Easily 
aan. A strong practical bottle. 
y one. Use it 6U days. If it breaks 
through fault in construction or work- 
manship, you get a new bottle. 


A necessity—not a novelty. Keeps hot 


Liquids hot and cold liquids cold, 


Half Pints, $2.50. Pints, $3.75 


uarts, $5.75. 
’ / 


At your dealers or from us direct. 
Send for Booklet. 


JANUS VACUUM BOTTLE CO, 


652 Broadway, New York 
U.S. Patents 889992 June 9, 1908. 39480 Sept. 1, 1908 
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Cheaper Than Horses 


Goes as fast and as far as you like under all conditions of weether aud 


roads. Surrey develops 16-H-P. Runs from two to suas miles ver hour, 


and goes thirty miles on one gl. gasoline 


McINTYRE 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Best pleasure and busi- 







as in do the deed. 
speaking of a formal or exact trial is “ 
. ” <n” , ‘ 
periment.” A man of science conducts (a series of) 
experiments for the discovery of truth. (5s) Few of 
our available modern grammars discuss the point you 
here raise. Bullions’ ‘English Grammar” (page 
250) says: “Where should not be used for 77 whitch, 
unless the reference is to place. This rule is prac- 
tically the same as the one given by the eminent 
grammarian Goold Brown It might claimed 
that “civilization” in the sentence you cite is a} 
state or condition rather than a place, 
“‘where’’ therefore should be ‘‘in which.’ How- 
ever, literature has frequent similar examples of 
this use of ‘‘where,’’ modern newspapers and _ peri- 
odicals particularly making frequent use of both 
expressions indiscriminately, ) All of is a popu 
lar idiom to emphasize the totality of that which is 
referred to; as, ‘‘How much of this shall I take?” 
All (1.e., the whole) of it,” The best literary usage 
omits the of as needless. 
us from answering the other points you raise. 


tive, The usual expression in 


make the ex- 


be 


\ 


and that | 


Lack of space prevents | 


“E. M. E.,”” Hogan, Ga.—Your sentence should | 


read, ‘‘A house and a barn have been built.”’ 


“Cri. ' Rotterdam et, N.Y, 
pronunciation of ‘deaf’? 


It is preferably pronounced ‘‘def,"’ the ‘‘e’’ hav- 


ing the same sound as in ‘‘ met.” 


“What is the | 


an idea) investment 


a liberal return a cash prom ag 
They are issued in either of two forms—{or 


those who wish to invest for income, and for 
those who seek a profitable channel] for sys- 
tematic saving : 


i 6% COUPON BONDS 
For those who wish to invest a $100 or more 
For Income Earning, paying interest 
semi-annually by coupons., 


6% ACCUMULATIVE BONDS 
For those who wish to save $25 or more 


@ year 
For Income Saving, purchasable by 
instalment payments carrying liberal surrender 
privileges, 


yon: o learn more a 
A-RVE, 07% Gadd Bonds we shal be dado 


supply the fullest information, includin: 
map of New York City, showing the | ed tion 
of our properties. 


American Feal Fstate Company 


Founded, 1888, Assets, $11,851,866.07. 
Capital and Surplus, %1,753, 111.16. 


504 Night and Day Bank Building 
527 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





Orr rr 
eek SSE SS SS! 








ness vehicle—never gets << 2 ““M. V. S.,’’ Amsterdam, Mo.—‘‘Should the word 
tired, no tire troubles, (7\S4 ‘wait’ be substituted in the following sentence, 
R 100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Book of facts, figures and 
prooftree. Price 


AW. 


eis from 








‘You {will await a time with patience until we re- 
turn’ 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the colebrated & indispensable 


#375 upaccording tostyle ae 
ofbody, GetcatalogNo.51 : The sentence is correctly written, ‘“‘ You will awatt 
W. H. McINTYRE Co., AUBURN, INDIANA | 2 time ngs patience until we return.” TH E N IAGARA CLIPS 


256-257 Broadway, New York, 1730 Grand Av., 


Kansas City, Mo- 











Thread and Thrum RUGS 











cag! 7: et: Louis, Mo.—‘* Which is correct, 
‘Lhave ir, Jones’ hat,’ or ‘I have Mr. Jones’s hat’?”’ 


“T have Mr. Jones’s hat” is correct. See answer 


| street ruffian.” 


(1) to ‘‘O. M.,’’ above. copy of my new book. 
Different from all other rugs, “G. W. H..” Leb Pp “ PI 100 PLANS 
made in colorings to match your ebanon, Pa.—'‘(r1) Please pro- slows, Sot 
decorations. Special styles to nounce upon the correctness of the use of ‘mo’ in maadne ‘30. 
o with Mission or Fumed Oak the following sentence, ‘Whether he or any other | ated Py St ae magazine 
Furniture. W ool weft, seamless, man had traced it or no.’ Should ‘not’ be employ ed | is the recognized authority 
ys pt ihe ery | 4 toe wide mak instead of ‘no’ 2), What are hooligans?’ ~ emer ty tr get ge maces 
any length. Soid by ei ae (1) “No” may be used correctly in the sentence cade. l5e Wean. teak te 
ae f ye og t rem, cited. In this case it means “not” and is ‘used at ge issue gives several de- 
ealer does no ‘p ’ tans bv leading arekineety, 
write Arnold, tec Pe 2 the end of a sentence or clause to express an alter- books for hi de: 
Prive List. roe native condition; as, I will do it, whether or no” 100 designs for Attractive Hermes, 82,500 t0 $8,000 - . $1.00 
“ . “ F 100 eons for Comont and English Half Timber... 1.00 
THREAD AND THRUM WORKSHOP, (STANDARD DicTIONARY, page 1197). (2) ‘‘Hooli-| [§ 192-page book—Practical House Decoration....._ . 1.00 
s is ‘ 5 ras 122 Beautiful Inte f Halls. Li Rooms.ete. 1.00 
Aveuen, N.Y. gan (slang). A _ boisterously rude fellow; rowdy; Any one ena Hor Views of Halls. pieces a ae 








A New $1 Offer—“Keith's” 


for six months and a 





















MAX L, KEITH, 983 Lumber Ex. Minneapolis, Minn. all 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writiug to advertisers. 
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GUARANTEED 
BONDS 


Safety and Profit 


. WHEN a man is investing his 
>» own savings—or trust 
funds that have been placed 

in his care—Safely should be 

his first consideration— Profit 
WS isan important point—but it 
must always be secondary to security— 


_ Water Works Bonds, guaranteed by The Amer- 
ican Water Works & Guarantee Company, prob- 
ably meet these conditions more satisfactorily than 
any other form of investment— 

n the first place, they are always backed by a 
substantial property anda profitable business— 

A company supplying water to a thriving com- 
munity has practically zoe of the ordinary busi- 
ness risks to combat— 

_Its business is not affected hy business depres- 
sions and its sales are practically all made on a 
cash-in-advance basis— 

In the second place, a bond is never guaranteed 
by The American Water Works & Guarantee 
ameeny unless that company owns and operates 
the plant on which it is issued— 

The American Water Works & Guarantee Com- 
pany has been continuously successful for 26 
years— 

It now controls and operates 40 prosperous 
water works plants in various parts of the country 
—and it does more than guarantee the securities 
of these plants— 

_ It insists that the service given shall be superior 
in every way— 

Filter beds and testing stations are maintained 
wherever necessary, and an experienced corps of 
engineers, inspectors and chemists is constantly 
employed in maintaining the high standard of 
efficiency required— 

These things have made these 40 companies ex- 
coptionally successfal— — 

he bonds they have issued from time to time 
are in denominations ot $100, $500 and $1,000, and 
bear interest at the vate of 5 per cent— 

hey are an investment in which the profit is 
satisfactory and in which there is not the slightest 
element of speculation or risk— 


If you have $100 or $100,000 to invest 
write for the booklet—Address Dept. F 


J.S. & W. S. KUHN 


(INCORPORATED) 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Bank for Savings Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, St. Louis, Phila. 

















OUTPUT 100,000,000 A YEAR 


Requiring 4,000 square feet of factory space to meet 
| for The Niagara Glipe Send 15 cts. for 
sample box of 100 to Niagara Clip Co,,155 Waverly Plaee,N.Y. City, 


he Niagara Leads Them 












A Guaranteed First 
Mortgage Investment 
Netting 6% 


A bond issue of $3,000,000, so intrinsically 
good and so thoroughly safeguarded as to 
be sound beyond question. 





















First: Secured directly by permanent 
assets of over $8,000,000. 

Second : Guaranteed by an old estab- 
lished, successful company, with 
net assets of $5,000,000. 

Third: Principal and interest pro- 
tected by large and established 
earnings. ¢ 

Fourth: Officered and directed by 
men of proven ability and success. 

Fifth : Payable serially in accordance 
with ourusualcustom, 

Sixth: Available in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000 and in con- 
venient maturities of from five to 
twenty years. 


Our Circular ‘‘ R ” describes the issue fully and will 
be sent to you promptly upon request. 


Peabody, 
Hou¢hteling & Co. 


(Established 1965) 
181 La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


[March 27, 





THE CONDITION OF TRADE 


In reviewing conditions for the week 
ending March 13, Bradstreet’s notes that 
developments both in trade and in industry 
“have been slightly more favorable” 
There is a better tone in various lines and 
some enlargement of activity. Better 
weather has been a factor in this improve- 
ment, as well as large shipments of grain 
due to high prices, the resumption of build- 
ing operations in many cities, etc. 

But, while the demand from jobbers has 
improved, conservatism prevails as to buy- 
ing. In the retail trade there has been 
no marked enlargement of sales. Collec- 
tions, however, show a slight improvement. 
Bradstreet’s remarks further that there are 
‘‘still many unsettled features and some 
soft spots.’’ The totals of export trade 
‘‘are depressing,’ displaying the effect of 
high prices here and of reduced buying- 
ability abroad. The coal trade remains 
‘‘very unsettled,’ the bituminous branch 
of it being scarcely better than it was a 
year ago. 

Meanwhile, wage reductions in the iron 
and steel trades are increasing. As for the 
crops, the reports from winter wheat ‘‘are 
rather more favorable,’ more moisture 
being reported in the Southwest. Crops 
entered the winter in a very low condition, 
and it remains to be seen what can be done 
with good weather in the spring. In the 
stock market, transactions ‘‘have fallen 
to the smallest point of the vear.”’ In all 
markets extreme quiet prevails, this 
including stocks, no less than grain, coffee, 
and cotton. 

Dun’s Review, for the close of the same 
week, asserts that milder weather will 
‘stimulate spring sales,’’ but trade ‘‘con- 
tinues  quiet.’’ Everywhere is found 
‘“‘want of animation,’ but in the West 
conditions are better than in the East. 
Outside of New York, the bank clearings 
for the week were 12.7 per cent. better 
than last year and 7.7 per cent. better than 
in 1906. In New York, however, the clear- 
ings were 11.8 per cent. under those for 
1906, which is accounted for by ‘‘the con- 
tinued sluggishness of the security market.”’ 
The reports from the dry-goods trade are 
declared to be encouraging, especially in 
the Western territory. The most encoura- 
ging feature of the iron and steel trade is 
‘the better sentiment,’’ which has been 
followed in some lines by an increased de- 
mand. Western dry-goods men, espe- 
cially the jobbing houses of the North- 
west, ‘‘report a satisfactory business,” 
but in the Middle West conditions ‘‘are 
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less satisfactory,’ due in the main to th. 
coal and iron situation in that part of th. 
country. 


FEBRUARY BANK CLEARINGS 


Bank clearings for the month of Fe} - 
ruary, as recently compiled, show mu: 
larger totals than for the correspondi: 
month last year. They are only 10 jy 
cent. under those for February, 19 
when trade was very active. Accordi 
to the statement issued by Dun’s Revi 
the total clearings for the month in . 
cities making reports—these embraci: 
more than rio leading cities—were $1 
200,954,717, figures which show an increa.. 
over last year of 28.3 per cent. T! 
loss in February as compared with 19 
(10 per cent.), was confined chiefly 
eastern cities of New York, Boston, Phil 
delphia, and Pittsburg. In the Sout 
many cities reported larger clearings than 
in 1906, while in the West ‘‘the increa~ 
is generally heavy.’”” Commenting furthe 
the Review says: 

‘*There are noteworthy gains at Chicago 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, S: 
Paul, Omaha, and Denver. Nearly all 
New-England cities report large gains over 
a year ago, and at several cities exchanges 
exceed those of February, 1906, amcng 
them Springfield, Worcester, Hartford, 
New Haven, Fall River, New Bedford, and 
Horyoke. 

‘*At Middle-Atlantic points the loss com- 
pared with 1906 is mainly at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg, and at other ironcenters. Scran- 
ton, Reading, and Wilkesbarre report a 
considerable increase; also Buffalo, Albany, 
and Syracuse. 

‘In the South-Atlantic States there is a 
small loss at Baltimore and at Savannah 
compared with 1906, but other leading 
cities report larger bank clearings than in 
1906, notably Atlanta, Richmond, Norfolk, 
Augusta, and Jacksonville. 

‘In the Middle South there is improve- 
ment at many points, notably at St. Louis, 
Louisville, Chattanooga, and Birmingham, 
and at most Texas cities, especially Gal- 
veston. The loss at New Orleans con- 
tinues heavy and there is a decrease at 
Memphis, Nashville, and Mobile. In the 
Central West the gain at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, and Indianapolis over 1906 de- 
notes much greater activity, and there are 
smaller increases at Cincinnati and De- 
troit. Most of the cities in that section 
report gains over both preceding years. 

‘*At the Far West bank clearings con- 
tinue very large and nearly every city re- 
ports an increase over both years, notably 
St. Paul, Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
and many smaller cities. Minneapolis con- 
tinues to report a small decrease. At Pa- 
cific-coast points, Los Angeles, Tacoma, and 
Spokane report gains over 1906, but at 
San Francisco there is a decrease. The 
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comparison with 1906 at New York City is 
still disturbed by a considerable difference 
in the volume of stock-market operations, 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange 
in February, 1906, averaging 70 per cent. 
iarger in volume than this year; hence the 
larger amount of bank clearings in that 
year.” 


In a table of totals apportioned to dif- 











in February a drop of 1 per cent. in its 
approximate index number. While the 
declines did not largely outnumber the 
advances, and breadstuffs showed strength, 
the declines ‘‘were so widely scattered as 
to produce quite notable weaknesses in 
many groups of staples.”’ Provisions 
showed the greatest weakness, important 
declines being reported in eggs, butter, and 














ferent sections, the same publication pre- 4 
sents the following figures: milk. Weakness was also shown by raw 
cotton, hemp, silk, 
_ FEBRUARY 1909. 1908. P.C. 1906. P.C. iron, steel, and other | 
N. England.. $706,196,849  $599,353,297 +17.8 $734,740,714 — 3.9 é 
Middle... 734244379 694,731,357 + 5.7 866,905,062 — 15.3 metals. 
So. Atlantic. 223,110,191 193,958,341 15.0 219,956,85r + 1.4 - 5 
Southern... . 544,986,326 496,655,437 + 9.7 509,806,284 + 6.9 But while the ap 
Cent’l West.. 1,387,009,187 1,228,920,673 +13.4 1,199,128,338 +15.7 proximate index 
Western.... 416,222,414 364,056,813 +14.3 310,076,217 +34.2 4 
Pacific...... 301,480,047 265,149,248 +13.7 309,272,456 — 2.6 number showed na 
decline of 1 per cent. 
Total..... $4,313,249,393 $3,836,825,166 +12.4 $4,149,885,922 + 3.9 la Woks hay oe 
N. Y. City... 6,887,705,324  4,896,030,828 +40.7 8,324,423,524 —17.3 in February, it in-| 
dicated a gain of 6.3 | 
U- Bint $11,200,954,717 $8,732,855,994 +28.3 $12,474,309,446 —10.2 8 3 
; per cent. over June 
Averng dally of last r, and 
February... . $509,134,000  $379,733,000 +34.1 $567,014,000 —10.2 year, i 
anuary..... 559. 590,000 435,910,000 + 28.1 628,276,000 —10.9 of 2.8 per cent. 
December.. . 552,865,000 376,746,000 +46.7 572,573,000 — 3.4 | 
November. .. 563,771,000 402,892,000 +39.9 569,600,000 — 1.0 over March of last | 


REBUILT BALTIMORE 


Some striking figures affecting Balti- | 
more, as rebuilt since the fire, are presented 
in The Bankers’ Magazine for March. Five 
years have now passed since that memo- 
rable disaster, in which 1343 buildings in | 
the heart of the business district were 
destroyed, entailing a loss estimated at 
$125,000,000. But, within eleven months 
after the fire, permits for new buildings 
numbering 1,699 had been issued. Of 
these, 579 were for stores, banks, office- 
buildings, hotels, warehouses, and manu- 
factories; in other words, nearly one-half 
as many buildings as had been destroyed 
in the fire. The total expenditure for new 
buildings and improvements during the 
five years has been upward of $80,000,- 
000, or within $45,000,000 of the total loss 
of the fire, the loss having included not 
only the buildings, but stocks of goods, 
office equipment, etc. The same maga- 
zine presents a series of interesting illus- 
trations of new bank buildings in Balti- 
more, some of which are reproduced else- 
where in this issue. 


COMMODITY PRICES DECLINE 


Bradstreet’s notes that the ‘‘hesitation 
and irregularity’? in commodity prices 
which prevailed in January this year ‘‘be- 
came more marked in February.” This 
weakness it attributes mainly ‘‘to the quiet- 


Live stock.... .1855 .3315 .2840 .3425 .3465 
Provisions... 1.3619 2.1049 1.9117 2.0486 2.0020 
eee -I210 .2003. .1619 «= .1§28 «1513 
_} 3 Saas .8250 1.1975 1.0700 1.2050 1.1900 
Textiles. 1.5799 2.7369 2.4850 2.3723 2.3745 
| Metals. . -3757 .8466 .5609 .5555 5478 
Coal & Coke .0048 .0080 .0062 .0062 0062 
RN eo up -2082 .3428 .3260 .4592 .4461 
Naval stores. .0402 .1170 .0802 .0702 .0657 
Bldg mat.... .0716 .0906 .0849 .0841 .0819 
Chem. & dru. .6607 .7083 .6606 .6258 .6158 
M’cellaneous. .2150 .3632 .2500 .2804 .2810 
Total.... 5.7019 9.1293 7.9862 8.3022 8.2167 





ing down of demand.” There came about 


year. Whenacom-} 
parison is made with March of 1907, at 
which date the highest point of recent 
years was reached, a decline of 10 per cent. 
is shown. At the same time, a compari- 
son with the record low prices which pre- 
vailed in 1896, shows that, even now, we 
have an advance over that date of 44 per 
cent. Below is a table, compiled by 
Bradstreet’s, showing groups of commodi- 
ties which have gone to make up its total 
index number: 
July 1, Mar. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 


1896 1997 1908 1909 1909 
Breadstuffs. . $0.0524 $0.0817 $0. 1048 $0.0996 $0. 1079 














Another table presents approximate in- 
dex numbers for various periods for a series 
of years extending back to 1892. The lines 
set in full-faced type indicate ‘‘important 
swings.” 


Jan. 1, 1891... 88.1382 Dec 1, 1902... .$8.1413 
April 1, 1892..... 7.9776 i. 3, 19039..... 8.0789 
duly, x, 2808<.:.. 7.3829 SD: 1,.1903..... 8.0824 
Oct. 1, 1892..... 7.6089 Mar. 1, 1903..... 8.1300 
Jan, 2, 1893..... 7.8317 April 1, 1903..... 8.1247 
April 1, 1893..... 7.8395 May 1, 1903..... 7.9567 
July 1, 1893..... 7.2869 une 1, 1903..... 7.8751 
(a Se Ae 7.1717 uly 1, 1903..... 7.8706 
Jan. 1,1894..... 6.9391 Atg.’ 1, 1903..... 7.7473 
April 1, 1894..... 6.6660 Sept. 1, 1903..... 7.7583 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


BALTIMORE AS REBUILT. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 











THIS 
maz BOOK 


that awaits your request 
The Book that contains a 
Savings Suggestion that so 
many prudent individuals 
have acted upon. 

The Savings Suggestion 
that enables YOU to invest 
in securities based on New 
York City guaranteed first 
mortgages which heretofore 
have been held exclusively 
by the large conservative 
investors. 

The SAFE Savings Sug- 
gestion because offered by 
aCompany of known financial 
responsibility with a capital 
and surplus of $12,000,000. 

The Book tells. Your 
name on a postal or coupon 
below will bring it. 


LE GUARANTEE 
TRUST C9 


176 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Please send “The Safe Way to Save," 
advertised in Literary Digest [3]. 








Name.. 





Address 
175 Remsen St., Bklyn. 350 Fulton St., Jamaica 
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5% 
Bonds 


‘The problem with .many investors is to secure 
desirable bonds yielding the highest rate of in- 
come compatible with safety. 


There is no better form of investment for this 
purpose than bonds issued by large and well- 
known corporations located in important and 
growing centres, especially when they are se- 
cured upon properties of demonstrated value. 


Many bonds of this character are also desirable 
investments for business men, who may wish to 
have their money earn a liberal rate of interest, 
and yet not care to employ it all in the purchase 
of semi-investment bonds. 


Our Bond Circular No. 454, describes a 


_number of Corporation Bonds, which we recum- 


mend as safe and conservative investments. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Branch OMfiees, Albany, N. Y.—Chieago, Iil.—Roston, Mass. 
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What Every Sensible Investor Wants— 


The Safest Possible 


Investment 
Paying a Liberal Income 


We are in a position to offer you a 
selection from a list of bonds which 
have stood the test of time. 





A request from you for our circular 
15B, stating your requirements, will re- 
ceive our careful attention. We will 
suggest for your consideration suitable 
bonds of exceptional security paying a 
liberal income. 








(For the small investor we have 
bonds in $100 and $500 denomt- 


nation yielding nearly 6%) 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 





° LAT - FOOT 


(Wrongly called Broken- 
oma Arch) 


CAN BE CORRECTED 


and prevented, and accom i 
aieatiy a _ A foot, leg py es 


naets relieved only 
y ANATOMIK Ik SHOES Props or 


useless. Dr. Cole's patents prevent unscrupulous substitu- 

his scientific ptinciplesin their “just-as-good’’ shoes. 

wating your distress. Get the real thing Write forfree Book- 

ing the trouble and the only relief and for name of dealer 

in your oy who MIK Fi real Anatomik with the above label inside. 
Ct. 
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TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Any- 
where at {to lg M’f'r's Prices, allowing Rental 
te Apply on Price. Shipped with privilege of 
examination. €@ Write for Mlustrated Catalog V. 


Typewriter Emporium,92-94 Lake St.,Chieago 
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Investment in 


New York REAL ESTATE 
May be secured by Ten 


Annual Payments of 


— 3100 — 
YIELDING FULL PROFITS. 


TwELvE YEARS of honest and care- 
ful management have produced: 


$3,000,000 ASSETS 
$765,000 SURPLUS 
$1,000,000 Profits already distributed 


Write to- -day day for “Booklet G 


New York Realty Owners 


489 FIFTH AVENUE 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 








Ty x, tRow.....:< 6.5770 ae te 7.9083 
et. 2, 1B08...'.. 6.5566 Nov. 1, 1903..... 7.8671 
Jan. %, 1805. .... 6.8220 DOC; 2,.1908.5%\.> 7.8383 
April 1, 1895..... 5.9722 = “Sea 7.9885 
July 1, 1895..... 6.4204 Sb. €, 2008... 65% 8.0973 
Ort. x, <B95...... 6.5241 Mar.. x, 3908... <-> 8.0882 
Jan. 1, 1896..... 6.3076 April 1, 1904..... 7.9690 
April 1, 1896..... 5.8691 May 1, 1894..... 7.9352 
July 1, 1896... . 5.7019 June 1, 1904..... 7.7877 
ct, <1, 3806... 5.7712 July 1,1904.... 7.6318 
Sah. 2, 2607... ..% 6.1164 aug x, 1004... .. 7.7623 
April 1, 1897..... 6.0460 Sept. 1, 1904..... 7.7845 
July 1, 1897..... 5.8537 act; 7: 2008.'.:..<3 7.9213 
oct, x, 2897....... 6.4477 Nov. 1, 1904..... 8.0015 
Jen, 2, 2008........ 6.5784 ier. 3; yoos.; «5's 8.0579 
April 1, 1898..... 6.4286 — ce 9005, . «28 8.0827 
July 1, 1898..... 6.5820 eb; 5; 2905... .2 8.0805 
AC. 2, 2608. ....2 6.6962 Mar. 1, 1905..... 8.0979 
“Ss Se 6.8020 April 1, 1905..... 7.9996 
wb.. x, 3600...... 6.8903 May 1,1905..... 7.9700 
mar. 2, 1809...... 6.9639 June 1, 1905..... 7.9073 
April 1, 1899..... 6.8786 July 1,1905..... 7.9160 
May 1, 1899..... 6.8896 Asc. ys, 3008... « 8.1111 
June 1, 1899..... 6.9973 Sent. z,.2005......« 8.2795 
way 3, 3000... ..% 7.0918 coe, &, 8905..... 8.2298 
Aug. 1, 1899..... 7.2138 Nov. 1, 1905..... 8.2097 
Sept. 1, 1899..... 7.4584 Dec. 1, 1905..... 8.3014 
ct. x, 1809. ...- 7.6396 -- Z, F900...45 8.3289 
Nov. 1, 1899..... 7.7173 = eee 8. 
Dec. 1, 1899..... 7.9783 8 
Tan. £, 3000... 8.0171 
Feb. 1, . , 8.2307 May 1, 1906..... 8.3054 
Mar. 1, 1900..... 8.2223 june 1, 1906....3 8.3203 
April 1, r900..... 8.1275 aly 2, 7906..... 8.2835 
May 1, 1900..... 7.9944 Aug. 1, 1906..... 8.3376 
June 1, 1900..... 7.8088 Sept. 1, 1906..... 8.4528 
July 1, 1900..... 7.7215 Tet: -t. 3OH0......5 8.5580 
Aug. 1, 1900..... 7.7313 Nov. 1, 1906... ..8.7509 
Sept. 1, 1900:.... 7.6581 apec. 2,906... ..: 8.9023 
oe: 2, eee... :..+ 7.7507 i £, S907... 8.9172 
Nov. 1. 1900..... 7.6474 eb: 22, £907... .»« 8.995 
Dec. 1, 1900..... 7.6980 Mar. 1, 1907... . 9.129 
Jee. 5, 2908... .% 7.5673 April 1, 1907..... 8.9640 
Feb 1, 1901..... 7.5678 May ,.2907....4 8.9356 
mer, 2, 5908... :.. 7.5535 jan SS eee 8.9901 
April 1, 1901... .. 7.5263 uly x, 2007..... 9.0409 
May 1, 1901..... 7.4308 AUG. 2, 2007...%. 8.9304 
June1,1901 ....7.4181 Sept. 1, 1907..... 8.8297 
July 1, 1901.....7.5151 Dect... %, 2907.......« 8.8506 
Aug. 1, 1901..... 7.5857 Nov. 1, 1907..... 8.7468 
Ment. 3, 3p0r...,. 7.6051 RC. 2,:2007 55.065 8.5246 
a ‘ 2. 5, :5908... 00% 8.2949 
eb. 1, 1908..... 8.1289 
Mar. 1, 1908..... 7.9862 
April 1, 1908..... 8.0650 
May 1, 1908..... 7.9629 
June 1, 1908..... 7.7227 
M2, BOOB. 2.0. 7.8224 
Aug. 1, 1908..... 7.9328 
7. Sept. 1, 1908..... 7.9051 
: ; ect. 2, 29608..... 8.0139 
I % NOV. Z, 3908... 8.0674 
—2 J Dec. 1, 1908..... 8.2133 
I F SOR. T, £900. 0. x 8.2631 
Nov. 1, 1902..... 8.0894 Feb. 1,1909.... 8.3022 
Mar. 1, 1909..... 8.2167 


A third table, compiled by the same 
paper, shows which products had advanced, 
which declined, and which remained un- 
changed for March 1 of this year, as com- 
pared with March 1, 1908. From this 
it appears that thirty-eight products are 
now higher, fifty are lower, and eighteen 
have not changed: 


INCREASES, 
Wheat Lard Lead 
Corn Coffee eer 
Flour Tea uinseed oil 
Beeves, live Salt Cotton-seed oil 
Sheep, live Rice Olive oil 
Hogs, live Beans Brick 
orses Apples Spruce timber 
Beef, carcasses Hides coho 
Hogs, carcasses Hemlock leather Rubber 
Beef, ‘family Union leather Tobacco 
Pork Oak leather Ground bone 
Bacon Yool, O. and Pa. Cotton seed 
Hams Jute . 
DECREASES. 
Oats Hemp Petroleum, 
Barley Silk refined 
Rye Flax Castor oil 
Mutton Print cloths Rosin 
Eggs Standard sheetings Turpentine 
Butter Ginghams 
Cheese Cotton sheetings i 
Mackerel Tron ore Hemlock timber 
Codfish Pig iron, eastern Bicar’nate soda 
Sugar Pig iron, southern Carbolic acid 
Peas Pig iron, Bessemer Caustic soda 
Potatoes Steel billets Sulfuric acid 
Peanuts Steel beams Phosphate rock 
Lemons Silver pium 
Raisins Tin = 
Currants Bituminous coal aper 
Cotton Connellsville coke Hay 
UNCHANGED. 
Milk Steel rails Borax 
Bread Tin = Nitric acid 
Molasses Coppe Hops 
Cranberries Soathern coke Lime 
Wool, Australian Petroleum, crude Nails 








Anthracite coal Alum Yellow pine 





EXPORTS OF GOLD TO LONDON 


An article on shipments of gold to Lon. 
don and the circumstances in which they 
are made, appeared recently in the New 
York Evening Post, called out by the ship- 
ment of $1,400,000 in bars on a recent Wed- 
nesday, followed the next day by an en- 
gagement of $2,000,000 more. These 
were the first exports of American gold to 
England that had taken place since June 
24, 1907. Moreover, there had _ been, 
previous to 1907, ‘‘no gold exports of any 
importance from here to the English mar- 
ket since 1900.’ A table has been compiled 
by the writer, showing how ‘‘trifling are the 
amounts of gold which England has been 
able during the past eight years to procure 
from the United States.”” This period in- 
cludes the year 1904, ‘‘when our shipments 
to Europe asa whole were very large.’’ The 
following is the table, not only the ship- 
ments going to England being shown, but 
the much larger ones which we have made 
to Germany and France in the years from 
1895 down to 1908. 





To France. Germany. England, 
1908........ $32,362,329 $19,017,843 $4,507 
SS ae 25,283,894 2,618,723 4,366,326 
a ae one one 50,000 
BEREES ek va © 25,352,522 11,287 26,750 
EEN 5 ass os 76,515,708 2,699,031 ,030 
BOOS... < 000s 20,289,981 3,083,285 one 
Ss ews 18,806,515 4,953,498 190,925 
Ts Syeao 34,213,129 14,799,900 1,635,663 
| eee 17,159,481 5,122,269 18,966,593 
1899... 7,397,580 3,267,100 20,258,105 
1898 800,000 12,700 162,956 
ee 15,385,323 12,324,193 873,613 
a , 8.474.541 29,118,014 10,061,379 
T895......:, 13,588,473 12,815,191 59,655,639 


The writer undertakes to answer the 
question why the London market got our 
gold in quantity in 1895 and 1896 and 
again in 1899 and 1goo, whereas it ‘‘has 
scarcely got in touch with direct remit- 
tances from America since then.’”’ The 
explanation given is as follows: 


‘‘In 1895 and 1896, England was steadily 
withdrawing capital from this country, 
where the after-panic stagnation no longer 
gave inviting pia pge for it; in 1899, 
the Bank of England was accumulating 
gold from every quarter, with a view to the 
Boer-war crisis of the autumn, and in 1900, 
we were not only re-buying, on an enor- 
mous scale, our own securities from Europe, 
but London was drawing on the proceeds 
of the Exchequer’s sale of $40,000,000 
British consols, direct to American in- 
vestors. 

‘This explains why London got our gold 
in the years referred to; it does not ex- 
plain whv London failed to get it after- 
ward. Liquidation of the large foreign 
borrowings caused by the Transvaal war, 
which cost Great Britain a million dollars 
daily, is one reason why, after 1902, 
the foreign exchanges moved steadily 
against London. Perhaps the very high 
price of raw materials, which industrial 
England had to buy abroad, explains the 
rest. All such considerations add deep 
interest to the questions, to what figure the 
shipments from here to London will 
amount in 1909, under the Bank of Eng- 
land’s higher discount rates, and to what 
extent the movement marks a permanent 
change in the international situation.” 


GOOD FACTORS IN THE MARKET 
Inits survey of the week’s events, printed 
on March 13, The Financial Chronicle 
remarks that developments ‘‘ while slightly 
mixt in character,” have on the whole 
presented ‘‘auspicious factors.” Some fur: 
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ther cuts in iron and steel have been made, 
but the situation in those industries was 
“not altogether devoid of encouraging 
features.”’ The Chronicle believes that 
when the new tariff legislation shall have 
been completed, these industries, along with 
others, ‘‘will enter upon a new era of pros- 
perity.”’ 

More important than this promise, have 
been several court decisions ‘‘of the high- 
est importance and of wide bearing.” 
One of these is the decision of a Federal 
court in Kansas City, declaring the two- 
cent-passenger-rate law and the maximum- 
freight-rate law, enacted two years ago, 
‘‘void and making permanent the injunc- 
tion against the same which the railroads 
obtained.”” Another is ‘‘the affirmation 
of the injunction order against the labor 
party” in a well-known case against the 
American Federation of Labor, the same 
being the one in which prison sentences 
were imposed upon Gompers, Mitchell, and 
Morrison for contempt in disregarding the 
injunction. 

The third decision has resulted in the 
‘‘complete collapse of the Government 
case against the Standard Oil Company,” 
which has been ‘‘a most humiliating 
defeat for the Government.’’ The Chron- 
icle remarks that, this being the only case 
against ‘‘rich malefactors that has been 
brought to a jjudicial termination,” a 
proper inquiry now is, “How much (or 
rather how little) substance has there been 
to the whole series of charges on which 
the political assaults of recent years have 
been built?’”’ In view of the wide in- 
terest in the Standard Oil suit, made par- 
ticularly sensational by the imposition of 
a fine of $29,240,000 by Judge Landis, the 
New York Evening Post prints a summary 
of the case, from which the following is 
taken: 

‘‘In a special message of May 4. 1906, 
President Roosevelt had set forth that 
‘the Standard Oil Company has benefited 
enormously, up almost to the present mo- 
ment, by secret rates, many of these secret 
tates being clearly unlawful,’ and had 
announced that the Department of Justice 
‘will take up the question of ‘instituting 
prosecutions.” The suit was brought 
under the Elkins Anti- Rebate law of 1903; 
it converged on alleged illegal rates of 6 
cents per 100 pounds, as against a published 
rate of 18 cents, accepted from the Chicago 
and Alton between September 1, 1903, and 
March 1, 1905. On April 13, 1907, the 
jury in the Federal District Court of Chi- 
cago found the company guilty. 

‘The penalty, under the Elkins law, was 
a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$20,000 for each offense. The company’s 
counsel asked that the court decree either 
that one offense was committeed by the 
whole of the alleged rebating, or that three 
offenses were committed, because the rate 
was adjusted once a year, or that thirty- 
six offenses were committed, because that 
many separate bills were rendered at the 
rate in question. Judge Landis rejected 
all three suggestions, ruled that each car- 
load was a separate offense, multiplied 
the 1,462 car lots by the maximum fine of 
$20,000, and thereby decided on an aggre- 
gate fine of $29,240,000.”’ 

Of the reception of this verdict by the 
people in general, the same journal re- 
marks that ‘‘the monstrous fine defeated 
its own purpose; it was received with dis- 
like. The public reasoned that if every 





car lot could be thus fined, then so could 
every case or package.” Of the later 
phases of the case The Post says: 


“On July 22, 1908, the Illinois Circuit 
Court, after hearing the case on appeal, 
found that the alleged regular 18-cent rate 
did not in fact exist; that the shipper must 
be proved to have accepted” knowingly 
even an illegal rate; that the basis adopted 
for imposing the fine ‘had no basis in any 
intention or fixt rule discoverable in the 
statute,’ and, being immediately imposed, 
not on the larger Standard Oil Company, 
but on the $1,000,000 Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana, was many times confisca- 
tory. Remanded for new trial, the case 
was summarily thrown out of court by 
os e Anderson of the District Court last 

inonday for lack of proper evidence. 

‘‘This probably ends the extraordinary 
case, as the case ought to be ended. It 
does not prove that President Roosevelt 
was wrong in calling attention to the secret 
rebates of the Standard Oil; most well-in- 
tormed people have pretty positive ideas on 
the company’s past practises. It does, 
however, prove that even a most con- 
spicuous offender has the right to be treated 
with even-handed justice, fairness, and 
common sense, before the law.”’ 


THE NEEDS OF RAILROADS 


During the depression of last year, Ben- 
jamin F. Yoakum of the Rock Island Sys- 
tem acquired prominence in the country 


through speeches dealing with the rela-' 


tions of railroads to the Government and to 
employees. Mr. Yoakum, during the past 
decade and a quarter, has risen from a mer- 
cantile career to a railroad one of much 
distinction. He has been president and 
general manager of several roads, receiver 
of two or three, and a director in others. 
Within twelve years he is said to have 
planned out and organized the construction 
of more than 5,oco miles of road, all of which 
opened up large territories to new settle- 
ment and gave employment to many 
thousand men. In making his addresses 
Mr. Yoakum has acted upon the convie- 
tion that if the American people fully 
understood what the aggressive agitation 
against the roads really meant, their at- 
titude would change. His audiences have 
varied from select clubs to labor-unions, 
from societies to the general public. He has 
not been unmindful that railroads have 
made mistakes, but he believes that the 
solution of our railway problems is not to be 
found in antagonism, but in a coopera- 
tion by the people with the roads through 
the Government. Mr. Yoakum’s activities 
have been largely expended in the South- 
west, including Texas. Work already done 
there in opening up new territory has 
convinced him profoundly of the volume 
of work that still remains to be done by 
railroads. In one of his addresses he said: 


‘All the States and Territories of the 
Union, barring the New England States, 
need more railroads. The State of Missouri 
requires more railroads to hasten its ad- 

vancement. The new State of Oklahoma 
has only one-half its territory supplied. 
The State of Arkansas has been slow in the 
construction of railroads, and therefore 
backward in the development of its rich, 
undeveloped resources, while Texas needs, 
and needs badly, 10,900 miles of new road 
to encourage its proper expansion. 

“Take as a dividing-line the Mississippi 
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A Living From Poultry on a City Lot 


$1,500 IN viene MONTHS FROM SIXTY HENS ON A CORNER OF A 





the | that would 

average poultryman th t wo am inoentile, and when we wide by 40 fet nae on sol aig 
It woul Id not be possible to get such returns pelted the systems of try ks cnaenmniel anit 
practised by the A itis an easy mattet when the new PHILO SYSTEM is adopted, 





The Philo System Is Unlike All Other Ways of Keeping Poultry 
and in many respects is just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry work that have always been considered impossible, and 
getting unheard-of results that are hard to believe without seeing; however, the facts remain the same, and we can prove to you 
every word of the above statement. 


The New System Covers All Branches of the Work N. y for 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product, It tells how to get eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and 
how to raise nearly all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make everythi ing necessary to run the business 
and at less than half the cost required to handle the poultry business in any other manner. There nothing complicated about the 
work, and any man or woman that can handle a saw and hammer can do the work, 


Two Pound Broilers in Eight Weeks 


are raised in space of less than a square foot to the broiler without any loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing 
here three cents per pound abeve the highest market price, 


Our Six Months Old Pullets are Laying at the Rate of 24 Eggs Each Per Month 


in a space of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compaired 


with food others are usi 
ps ‘A FEW TESTIMO 


Our new book, the Philo System of Progressive 
Poultry Keeping, gives full particulars regarding these Valley Falls, N. ¥., Sept. 5, 1907. 
It was my privilege to spend a week in Elmira du 


wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to-understand directions rme 
that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations showing all Avgust, during which time I saw the practical working of the 
branches ofthe work from start to finish, Philo System of Keeping Poultry, and was surprised at the 

results cere ot =f small) era ofa city yard. 


Don’t Let the Chicks Die in the Shell A 
ing is believing,’’ they say, and if I had not seen, it acum 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that have been hard to believe that such results could have oe 
are fully developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the 
gy or not. Itis a simple trick ond believed to be the secret of lowed so small an outlay of space, time ond dang 

the Ancient Egyptians and Chinese which enabled them to sell the i 


chicks at 10 cents a dozen, P.S—A year "gs observation, and some experience of my own, 


Chicken Feed at 15 Cents a Bushe) confirm me in what I wrote Sept. 5, 1907. The System has been 
Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little sepelns long and by so ieee: there can be no doub 
trouble and have a gvod supply any day in the year, winter or sum- vont sexy 
mer, It is just as impossible to get a large egg yield without green having buta small place for chickens; ecven feet square is 





Oct, 22, 1908, 





food as it is to keep a cow without hay or fodder. plenty for n flock of seven.—(Rev, kev) W. W *: R 5, 1908. 
i Dec. 
Our New Brooder Saves Two Cents Dear Sir: — it spring we peeaener ‘your book ‘entitled 


on Each Chicken 


No lamp required, Ko danger of chilling, overheating or burning 
up the chickens as rooders using lamps or any kind of fre. 
They also keep all the. ae off the chickens automatically or kill any® 
that may be on when placed in the brooder, Our book gives full 


plans and the right to make and use them, One can be easily made 
in an hour at a cost of 25 


Send $1: 00, and a copy | of the latest revised edition of the Philo 
System will be sent by feturn Mail, The latest edition has many 
pages of additional reading mutter, and by ordering direct you are 
sure to get the latest and ost approved book. The Philo System 
is especially valuable to the farmer as well as to the city or village 


fancier, and is adapted to all breeds, all climates, and all people, 


E. R. PHILO, Publisher, 
$37 Third Street, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


L 
* Philo System "’ and used your heatiess brooders last spring 
and summer, The same bas been a great help to vs in raising 


chicks in the health and mortality, the chicke being stronger 
and healthier than those raised on the brooders with supplied 


heat, We believe that this brooder is the best thing out yet for 
raising chicks successfully, We put 25,000 chicks through yout 


completely this coming season. We h 
noted poultrymen from all over the United States here,also 
alarge amount of visitors who come daily to our plant, and 
without any exception they pronounce our etock the finest and 
healthiest they had seen anywhere this year. 
Respectfully yours, W. R. Curtiss & Co. 
Skaneateles, N, Y., May 5, 1908, 
One article of the Philo System entitled Be Trick ofthe 
Trade,” has been worth three times the amount t k cost, 
I saved on my last hatch fifty chicks which are woine ens 


WB. Rease, 
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THIS is one of the most sensible little books of ad- 
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Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in McCormick Theol. Sem., Chicago. 
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Seholars vi “se Nank 
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tive. Ail articles. signed. ‘Abendant bibliographies 
and cross references. 
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Complete in One Large 8vo Volume. Denison Thumb Index Free 
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seeking employment. Mr. Hall has been, ‘wid a large 
correspondence school, and has had much experience 
in getting positions for young men. Above all, he 

would have the ory er op all foolish notions 
about the getting and holding a position, Hard work 
alone makes good. He gives much practical advice on 
letters of 3 wha 


good and what { is bad form, etc., etc. 
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River, with its splendid commercial cities 
extending from St. Paul to New Orlean: 
the vast territory lying west of the rive 
comprizes 69 per cent. of the area of th: 
United States, not including Alask; 
while of our 230,000 miles of railroad abou: 
125,000 miles are located to the east of th 
river and 105,000 miles to the west. Is 
other words, 45 per cent. of the total rai! 
road mileage of the country is serving 6 
per cent. of the total area. To put it an- 
other way; east of the river there are les 
than 5,000 acres of land for every mile o! 
railroad, while west there are over 13,00 
acres for every mile of railroad. And i 
the territory west of the Mississippi, whic! 
furnishes this country, and to a great ex- 
tent foreign countries, with bread and 
meat, were as well supplied with railroad 
as that portion east of the river, it would 
have more than double its present mileage 
to aid its development. 

‘This increased mileage west of the Mis- 
sissippi not only means the development 
of that rapidly growing country, but with 
it will come the deepening of the water- 
way of the Mississippi River. Ocean 
steamers then may come soo miles farther 
into the interior and 500 miles nearer to the 
productive fields of the farmers, and in- 





stead of crowding the cars containing 
these products into the already congested 
terminals of the Gulf and Atlantic seaports, 
the river will furnish one continuous ter- 
minal from St. Louis to New Orleans, where 
the commerce tributary for 1,000 miles can 
be transferred from the cars to ships 
destined to every country in the world 
with which we enjoy trade relations.” 

Mr. Yoakum’s attitude toward the Fed- 


eral authorities in their work of curbing the 
management of the roads is one of candor. 


He said: 
“Every fair-minded man must admit 


that the underlying principles of the poli- 
cies laid down by the present adminis- 
tration (that is, thie Roosevelt administra- 
tion) have been healthy and sound, but 
the methods adopted in their application 
have been hurtful, causing shrinkage of 
values, and contributing to the falling off 
of business. While the treatment was 
heroic, we should not overlook the fact 
that probably milder methods would not 
have accomplished what was necessary 


for the healthy reform of some of our bus- 
iness conditions. 


‘President Roosevelt should not be held 
responsible for objectionable laws, altho 
they may have partly resulted from his 


efforts to correct abuses which have been 
eliminated from our business methods. 


On the contrary, he should be given due 


credit for what he has accomplished in 
the direction of the regulation of railroads 


through the enforcement of laws hereto- 
fore allowed to go unenforced, and the en- 
actment of new laws. The Hepburn Act 


is not burdensome; on the contrary, the 
provision for imprisonment for granting 


or receiving rebates or discriminations in 


favor of one shipper against another has 
met with the approval of both the rail- 


road managers and the public; the te- 
quirement for uniform accounting by the 
railroads is in the right direction, and the 


policy of publicity through reports to the 


Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
prompt, comprehensive, ang productive 


of good results.”’ 
THE WORK OF A GREAT RAILROAD 
SYSTEM 
An extended article on the effects which 


the business depression of the last two 
years has had on the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road is printed in The Financial Chronicle, 
in order to show, by means of this typical 


great enterprise, what in general have been 
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le experiences of great corporations in 

at period. The Pennsylvania, in traffic 

nd earnings, is the largest of our railroad 

-stems. The results achieved by it are 

ways, phenomenal, whether they reflect 

period of great activity in trade or a 

eriod of great depression. During. the 
-ears immediately preceding 1908 no en- 
ierprise reflected more strikingly than this 
road the ascending scale of business in this 
country, its gains being ‘‘of marvelous and 
prodigious extent”; whereas in 1908 its 
experiences were ‘‘the precise reverse of 
this.” 

Every one had been prepared for a falling 
off in the road's business that was striking 
in magnitude, and yet The Chronicle 
doubts if any one imagined that the shrink- 
age ‘‘would reach the proportions it ac- 
tually did” or that the setback would 
assume ‘‘such extraordinary dimensions.”’ 
Of what that shrinkage was The Chronicle 


says in detail: 


“On the lines east of Pittsburg and Erie 
the shrinkage in gross earnings was cer- 
tainly very heavy, reaching no less than 
$28,515,954. But the whole Pennsylvania 
system east and west of Pittsburg, in- 
cluding the lines controlled as well as oper- 
ated, consists of over 11,000 miles (11,292 
miles), and on this entire mileage the earn- 
ings for the twelve months of 1908 fell be- 
low the earnings for the twelve months of 
1907 in the extraordinary amount of $52,- 
446,722. Im other words, the lines of the 
Pennsvlyania Railroad earned only $274,- 


338,803 in 1908, as against $326,785,525 


in 1907. cc 

“We have alluded to the Pennsylvania's 
previous expansion in revenues. The 
gains were of notable extent, and yet, 
large tho they were, the increase in 1907 
did not quite reach $31,000,000, and the 
increase in 1906 was only about 2g¢ mil- 
lions. Because of the tremendous contrac- 
tion in 1908, the road has now been set 
back to about where it was in 1905, 


‘“The passenger business, all things con- 
sidered, was, on the whole, remarkably well 


maintained, yet even here we find that, on 


the combined lines, 10,855,192 less pas- 


sengets were carried than in the preceding 


year, while the number of passengers 
moved one mile was reduced 300,606,845. 


It is not, however, until we come to the 
freight movement that we get a real idea 
of the perfectly enormous shrinkage in 


business which occurred. The Pennsy)- 


vania Railroad suffered a loss of over 
103,000,000 tons im its freight traffic, 


while in the number of tons moved one 
mile, which is the real measure of the 


transportation service rendered, there was 
a falling off in the gigantic amount of 8} 
billion ton-miles—in exact figures a con- 


traction of 8,621,631,494 tons. In ratio 


this last represents a decline of almost 
25 per cent. 

The writer goes on to show how the re- 
port of the company makes it evident that, 
despite the tremendous losses sustained, 
the road passed through this very trying 
period in a most creditable way. Drastic 
reductions in expenses took place in all 
departments. Against the loss of 524 
billion dollars in gross earnings the com- 
pany was able to effect a curtailment in 
expenditures of $45,010,424, leaving the loss 
in net only $7,436,279. This reduction 
was brought about in various ways, 
among them a severe cutting of mainte- 
nance outlays, which in the lines east of 


Pittsburg amounted to $10,372,544 in the 
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and standing of the fifty-nine banks; and the stand- 












HOW TEXAS BANKERS 
CAN GET YOU 6.4% 
(more) ON YOUR MONEY 


Good, safe first mortgage loans in 
Texas pay 10 percent. The profit in the 

usiness is so large that the main question 
that rises in the mind of any investor is the 
question of safety. 

About the most profitable part of the banking 
business in Texas is lending money on real estate 
mortgages. It is what makes Texas bank stock 
pay large dividends. The bank can lend with 
much greater safety than the private lender. 
Buta single bank, standing alone, is limited to 
one community, while a circle of Banks, stand- 
ing together, can handle this profitable business 
with still greater safety and solidity, 

You realize that nowadays Safety and Solidity 
are just as important and are studied just as 
closely in Texas, as in Massachusetts, or New 
















































~ 
‘With thé, la¥ger capital, enabling the 
company to carry more or all of its 10 per 
cent. mortgages itself, and with thewider field 
of operation that increased capital will make 
possible, it is not unwise to expéct an income 
even as high as 10 per cent. + ee 

Subscribers desiring to pay in full for their 
stock, and to share immediately in the com- 
pany’s full earnings, should make checks pay- 
able to the Texas Loan & Guaranty Co. ($12.50 
per share). 

These Banks are Trustees for Installment 
Payments: 


The American National Bank of Fort Worth, 


Texas, 
The American National Bank of Houston, 





York State. Pear adais National Bank of Austi 
Fifty-nine bankers in Texas ae ae os = 
59 GOOD | came together for that reason, — 
BANKS | They formed the Texas Loan & The First State Bank of Dallas, Texas. 











5 Guaranty Co. In order to get 
the maximum solidity that union affords, each 
bank agreed that it would in future become a 
Loan agent of the company. And each of the 
fifty-nine bankers put his money into the stock 
of the Texas Loan & Guaranty Co. There are 
no other loan agents. 

This is the company in the profits of which I 
am offering you a share, 


The company never makes a loan except 
through one of these bankers, and every loan is 
scrutinized vy a committee from several banks. 

he entire management and control of the Texas 

oan & Guaranty Co. is in the hands of these 
fifty-nine bankers, and will remain there. 


The company lends only on First Mortgage. It 


never lends more than one-half the value of the 
property that is offered for security. And not one 
cent is loaned until the property which is offered 
as security for the loan has been strictly and con- 
servatively appraised, by the agent, and by the 
Company’s appraiser also. 


The State Bank & Trust Co. of San Antonio, 
Texas. 
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These safeguards bein 


PERSONNEL OF } established, the poin 
that then interests 


THE COMPANY : ; 
the man whois looking 


into the safety of this investment is the solidit 








Ste ARS. a ARRON 


ing and judgment of the fifty-nine bankers—who are 

members and officers of the Loancompany. That is 

a matter on which you can satisfy yourself very easily, 
Twill send you the list of the Banks and Bankers, 

so that you can make your own inquiries. 

The company is increasing its capital and Inow 

Offer for sale a limited number of shares, 


ee 


The State National Bank, Texarkana, Texas. 
They will act as Trustees of partial pay- 
ments, sending a receipt for each installment, 
and allowing interest on installment deposits 
at i per cent., payable on the completion of the 
full subscription price. This 3 per cent. practi- 
cally equals the Savings bank rate, and puts 
your money immediately to work. 

These are the main facts,—simply to let you 
see, right now, that it is worth your while to 
investigate further. 

Write to me today. 

Let me send you more GET THE REST 

t: t the ‘ t THE CTs 
and profit with which OFf — FA 
you can invest from $25 to $2,500 of your money, 
to get the advantage of the 10 per cent. mortgage 
rate here in Texas. 

Before you decide anything, you are to make 
your Own investigation, through any channels of 
information that you choose. You can ask any 
banker, or you can write to anybody that you 
know in Texas—or you can consult any other 
sources of information that you trust. 

_I will show that with very little trouble and 
time, and using sources of information that are 
open to anybody,—you can assure yourself abso- 
lutely as to the standing and solidity of the 
Texas Loan & Guaranty Co.,—as to the Afty-nine 
Bankets who are its Members, Managers and 
Loan Agents,—and as to myself. 

Every fact that I send you can be verified by ! 
YOUT OWN Inquiries, 


Start your investigation /oday if you like. 


S And 
write to me today for the rest of the facts, 


eer 





Th k of th 
| AT $2.50 Loan & aan t %, C ‘oO. — 
P vides a surplus and is alread 


earning 8 percent. Shares have 


a par value of $10each. But in order to secure it now 


L. P. ROUTT 
you must pay a premium of $2.50 a share, 









; ‘ ‘ ; Manager of the Subscription Department 
Paying $12.50 share for it and even if pre- . 
sent earnings areonly maintained and not in- THE TEXAS LOAN & GUARANTY CO. 
creased,—the investment yields an income of 
6.4 per cent, With absolute safety, 111 Linz Building, Dallas, Texas 





31 NATIONAL BANKS 
22 STATE BANKS AND BANKERS 


In all, 59 Strong, Solid Financial Institutions, interested through their 


ts, Vice Pr Treasurers, or other officers, in this Company 




























INDESPENSABLE TO THE BUSINESS MAN, MANU- 
FACTURER, LAWYER, PHYSICIAN, WRITER, READER. 
Keeps all documents permanently, and neatly preserved 0 you 
can instantly refer to any one. 
THE KLIP BINDER 
One trial will convinces you of the superiority of this binder to 
all other devices. It has established a high standard of merit in 


thousands of offices an 1 ay for Booklet and 


mes. Sen O~ 
Price List. H. H. BALLARD, Pittsfield, Mass, 


ESTABLISHED SINCE 1842 


HOSKINS 


QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
CAROS—COPPER PLATE—$2.50, $1.50& 
30 $1.00 





STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 
912 CHesTNUT STREET 





PHILA. PENNA. 


ROBERTS MOTORS ARE TROUBLE-PROOF 


They are designed by E. W. Roberts, M.E., one of the most expert mechani- 
cal engineers in the tie S., and constructed under his personal supervision. 
144 to 60 HL, Paand every one guaranteed. i 

No “freak” ideas—no gaskets—economical in nse of Suel—interchangeable 

s —I arkable flexibility of co C si i struction 
Pare hase explosions” or back fire” and tested in the BEST TESTING 
ROOM inthe U.S. at 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE and Book of Testimonials. 
ROBERTS MOTOR CO., 1414 Columbus Ave., Sandusky, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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cost of transportation, and $11,696,689 in 


maintenance expenditure. Other inter- 
esting points in the report of the company 


are pointed out as follows: 

“A good part of the rentals paid Dy the 
Pennsylvania js on a basis of net earnings, 
which means that as net earnings fal) off 
the rental payments diminish. I[t follows, 
therefore, that a portion at least of the loss 
in net income was offset by a diminution in 
the rental requirements, The company 
also had a further offset in an increase in its 
income from investments. Nevertheless, 
alter allowing for al) these things, and 
deducting fixed charges, etc., the available 
net income for 1908 was only $28,207,660, | 
as against $33,575,056 for the calendar 
year 1907. The company, as will be re-| 
membered, reduced its semiannual divi- 
dends from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent., 
making the year’s dividend payments only 
6 per cent., as against 7 per cent. 1907, 
and involving a saving of, roughly, 324 
million dollars. This reduction of 1 per 
cent. in the dividends was adequate to all 
requirements. The company was able to 
make about the same contributions to the 
sinking-fund and for extraordinary ex- 
penditures as in other years. The sinking 
fund payments and payments on accoun! of 
maturin principal of car trusts aggre- 
gated altogether $4,133,867, besides which 
$3,538,081 was allowed for extraordinary 
expenditures in revision of grades and for 
additional tracks, yards, etc., and a further 
amount of $1,000,000 was applied toward 
construction of the New-York tunnel ex- 
tension. Over and above these contribu- 

| tions and the requirements for the 6-per- 
{cent. dividend, a surplus of $659,131 
}remains on the operations of the twelve 
months. — L y 

“Speaking of the tunnel extension, it is 
worth noting that out of the account of the 
Pennsylvania Company (operating the 
western lines) $10,000,000 has been con- 
tributed towar the cost of this extension. 
{In explanation of this action the report 
itells us that, owing to the fact that this 

{important terminal is for the benefit of the 
entire Pennsylvania Railroad system and | 
) that the lines west of Pittsburg will reap a 
direct advantage therefrom, it has been 
deemed proper that the Pennsylvania 
Company should participate in the cost 
therefor. Accordingly, $10,000,000 has 
been contributed for that purpose and 
charged against the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany 's profit-and-loss account. 

‘“As is known, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
last May put out $39,400,000 of its consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds bearing 4 per cent. 
interest and great success attended the 
floating of this bond issue. As a result of 
this new bond issue and the wise way in 
which the property has been managed in 
other respects, the company is able to 

| make an unexampled showing of financial 
(strength. It appears from the balance-sheet 
\that on December 33, 1908, the company 
)had no less than $56,025,897 of cash on 
hand or on special deposit. The western 
lines are also wel) situated as regards cash, 
the balance-Sheet of the Pennsylvania 
Company showing over $11,000,000 of 





The Kodak conveniences, together 


with the highest speed capabilities, are 


Speed 
Kodak 


Fitted with the Kodak Focal Plane 
Shutter, having a range of auto- 


matic exposure from slow instan- 
taneous to 1-1000 of a second. 


An instrument of the highest 
efficiency, whether used for every 


day work or for catching, with 


perfect sharpness, the mile-a-min- 
ute automobile, 


Noa. 4A Speed Kodak, for ictures 
4% x OA, with B. & ms Leiss 


Tessar Lens, Series IIb No. 


676.3, - - - - $109.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


gfe ected ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


dealers or by mail, 








WASHINGTON FARM 


ORTGAGES wie G 


if you have or more that you would like to invest i 


$500 
ia absolutely safe FARM MORTGAGES, write for list No. 6 
Wm Rakerences — Traders Nat'l Bank, Old Nat’ Bank, of Spokane, Wash, 


Address | J 
Hanauer-Graves Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. } 








house. Ali lumber cut to 
bo 5 ii hardware, paint, included| 
in price given. No extras. Send 


stamps for catai 
orth American Construction Go,, Bay City, Mick, 


d ny CO 
U We save you half. Prices $100 up| 
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TRADE-MARK 


Instead of 
Court Plaster 










OR all the little 
cuts and bruises 
that flesh is heir to, 
New-Skin is effect- 
lve. 
}t is a thousand 


times better than the 
old-fashioned court- 


plaster and band. 
ages. 

New-Skin will not 
come off even if 


washed with _ soap 
and water. There 
is no daily changin 

of cplied” benton oe 
no tearing off of 
dirty court plaster. 
There is nothing, in 


fact, but the first 
application, which a 
child can perform. 


When New-Skin is 


applied to the wound 
it forms a tough, 


transparent coating 
which is air-tight, 
water-proof, anti- 
septic and healing, 


**Paint it with New-Skin 
and forget it.”” 


NEWSKIN CO. 
Dept. B New York 


For sale by druggists every. 
where, 10 and 25 cents, or sent 
by mail. Stamps taken. 























Onee it was this way, 
Now it’s New-Ski- 


















You owe it to yourself, family and friends to at 
least investigate the claims we make for the WAY 


EAR DRUMS. 

Write us today, tell us 
the cause of your deaf- 
ness and how long you 
have suffered, and we 
Will send you positive 
proof which you your- 
self can verify that the 
Way Ear Drums will 
help your case. If you 
were born deaf or have 


become totally deaf, don’t 





SHOWING POSITION 
QF DRUM 






STRICT DIET 
For book 





ple, te 
Enclosed find the money for one-eighth barrel 
more of your “Special Food,” for Kidney troubles. 
It works nicely. A State assayer who has analyzed 
it says: **This is the best bread food for Diabetic 
Persons that I have ever seen,”’ : 
P. T. S., Cumberland Center, Maine, 


FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. Y., U. S.A. 





“ allencircling Good.” 
Miss Philura,”” Miss Kin, 
FUNK @ WAGNA 





TURN Abb Haass 


by looking on the bright side and believing in the 


Read the "Transfiguration ol 
ley. Cloth, . i 
LLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DiGEstT whed writing to advertisers. 


actual cash on December 21, 1908. All this 
{lends force to President McCrea’s remarks 


that the cash holdings will in all probability 
)be sufficient to meet the capital require- 
ments of the current year.” 


WHAT IS SPECULATION ? 
Many ate the minds which have at- 


tempted to formulate a scientific defini- 


tion as to what constitutes speculation and 


what investment. [In Moody’s Magazine 
for March Frank Fayant takes hold of the 


problem and writes of it in a somewhal 


novel 


write, because our drums 
will not help you. 





(IN THE EAR 


But at least 90 out of every hundred cases can 


be very materia)ly benefitted by our wonderin) 


invention, 


The Way Ear Drums are made from a peculiarly 
sensitized material moulded to fit the inner ear, They 
collect the sound waves and centralize them on the 

ven 


drum so that by their aic 


whispers can often be 


heard distinctly by people who cannot without them 
Aistingnish loud and Clear voices, 


They will stop instantly the annoying “head noises’ 
from whi a 


hich so many de. 


eople suffer. 


In justice to yourself, write us today about your case. 
Be sure and address your letter 


The Way Ear Drum Co., 


320 Majestic Blidg., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Sole proprietors of the original Woy Kor Drum which 


cured the inventor of deafness 


way. He contends that any one} compiete sttence. 


after 25 years of almost 
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who goes into Wall Street to buy an in- 
ome, provided he seeks a larger return 
for his money than the minimum interest 
rate, Decomes a speculator, Even the 
purchase of ‘‘seasoned dividend shares”’ 
is a speculation, because the dividend 
rates may advance or decline, and the 
market prices may vary widely in seasons 
of boom and panic. The investor in bonds 
is by no means free from the charge of be- 
ing a speculator (and a speculator who has 
lost heavily) because a study of railroad 
securities during the past ten yeats will 
that ‘‘gilt-edged bonds have grad- 
ually declined in price.”” Common stocks, 


show 


on the contrary, “‘have risen enormously.”’ 
All business is speculation, he contends. 


Unless speculation went on, the country 
would come to a standstill. Had money 


during the past hundred years heen put 


into only gilt-edged investments, 


would still be reading by candlertght 


and riding in 'stage- coaches.’ He cites 


as speculation wonderfully justified the 


work of Messrs. Harriman and Hill in 
building up the country beyond the Missis- 


sippi. Without them, the railroads in 
that region might now be “‘streaks of 


rust,’’ in case there were any roads at a). 

‘‘In the early nineties, when every one 
was pessimistic as to the outlook, a 
fox-eyed speculator went from banker 
to banker in Wall Street, saying, ‘Here 
is the bankrupt Union Pacific selling for 
three dollars a share; Iet’s buy up the 
stock, assess ourselves fifteen dollars a 
share and make a railroad out of it.' 
The conservative old bankers threw up 
their hands in amazement, but Harriman 
persisted, found men who were willing to 
join him in the speculation, and we all now 
marvel at the result.” 

Again the writer cites as showing 
whether buying bonds or buying stocks is 


speculation, the following statement as to 


ut money into good railroad bonds 
at the e beginning of this era of prosperity 
was a poor speculation; to buy railroad 
stocks was a good speculation. Ten years 
ago Chicago & Northwestern securities 
were all of the highest grade. The stock, 
paying 5 per cent., advanced from $85 to 
$143, netting only 34 per cent. on the in- 
vestment at the top. The 33-per-cent. 
general-mortgage bonds of 1987 ranged 
from $0090 to $1,020, netting about 34 
per cent. also. But the investor who 
Dought Northwestern bonds at their 
lowest price ten years ago has not fared 
nearly as well as the investor who bought 
the stock at the top. The bonds in 1908 
ranged from $900 to $960, an average 
decline of $75 a bond. "The stock, now 
paying 7 per cent., ranged in 1908 from 
$135 to $185, and its extreme range in 
the ten years has been $126-§270. The 
investor who bought Northwestern stock 
in preference to the bonds ten years ago 
has received twice as large an income on 
his money, and has had abundant oppor- 
tunity to realize on his purchase at a profit 
of from so to 100 per cent. 

‘Northwestern was a high-grade in- 
vestment stock ten years ago. But many 
of the leading railroad stocks of to- day, 
like Atchison, Union Pacific, Jorthern 
Pacific, and Souther Pacific, were consid- 
ered almost worthless ten years ago. The 
investors who brought the stock of these 
roads in preference to their bonds, thus 
speculating on the growth of the West, 
have made enormous profits. There is 
Union Pacific. ‘Its first-mortgage 4 per 


cent. sold then above par, and they sold: 


ie aman might have done ten years ago. 
| 
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) Essentials 


Design 


Materials 


Workmanship 
Finish 


Durability 
ate perfectly met in 


The Derby Sanitary Desk 


Being raised from the floor, no dust or germ-laden rubbish can collect 


| underneath, insuring cleanliness, It is the desk par cxcellence for you 
| 
| 
| 





whether a modest desk user or a captain of industry. 


From the time the tree falls in the forest down through every step— 
the selection and drying of the lumber, the fashioning and assembling 
of the parts, the finishing and inspection of the completed [Jeroy [esk-— 
a)) your interests are carefully safeguarded. 

THE DERBY GUARANTEE that it will not shrink, warp, crack or split attaches 


to every piece of Derby Quality furniture, assuring continued satisfaction. 
Specialty, choice mahogany, but our full lines meet every taste and purse. 


Agenciesin principal cities, Catalog agos and name of nearest dealer on tequest, 
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NEW HARDY PERENNIAL CREATION 
MEEHANS’ MALLOW MARVELS — the new and most 


orgeous perennial creation of the twentieth century. 
‘onceded to surpass all of Burbank’s 


Korgeousness of flowers, 
Fully described in our new 8o-page plant book.’ 


Mailed free to Lirerary Dicesr reade: 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS, tec, 
Box 68 Germantown, Phila, 


MASS. 























FINANCING 
AN ENTERPRISE 


By FRANCIS CGGPER 
. A practical book describing clearly and ee the 
alate of securing money for a caaitalis i 
tells how to Investigate, Protect and capitalize an ‘e 
Why Pay Any Dealer 8189? terprise ; Vol. Qe how to » prepare and ape gemcrel to secure 
money, witl 
We ship in complete sectiong 


erameed cack, em alot ment of cuntaahetes ‘commis- 
Teads to fasten and etain—all 3) re : 


Sak Sin sions, underwriting, etc. ¥reefrom advertising, The 
quartered oa a oe only waccesabal work on promotion. 540 pages. Sec- 
ond Edition. Buckram binding, charges paid, $4.00, 
Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 
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Rooms 33-35, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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FURNITURE ... 
Write Jor BIG Sree catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL MEG. CO, 
319 Edwin St.,Ann Arbor, Wich, 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


Home Life Insurance Company 


GEO. E. IDE, President 256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Library Te Table 
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“Under 


the 
Search- 


light”? 





Clean as a Hound’s Tooth.— Brooklyn Eagle 
Communicate with the Home Office or the nearest agent. 
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Paint Talks--No.! 


The ABC of Paint 


When paint scales off, it is the popular 
thing with some people to complain that 
“there is no good paint anymore.” I beg 
that you will not make that peevish complaint 
until you have earned the right by doing the 
paint buyer’s full duty. 

What is the paint buyer’s duty ? 

To inform himself on the A B C of paint, 
the same as he does on other things the pur- 
chase of which involves the expenditure of a 
large sum. 

I wish you would read what I have to say 
on the subject in the Saturday Evening Post 
(two middle pages) of this date (March 27th). 
1 have given there more actual paint informa- 
tion—real meat—than you would get in a 
dozen ordinary advertisements. 

Meantime send to us for Painting Outfit R 
(includes a set of beautifully 
colored plates illustrating cor- 
rect home decoration )and if 
you need paint at once, ask 
your dealer for White Lead 
with the “Dutch Boy 
Painter’’ trade mark. 


ONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An Office in each of the following cities: 
oston Buffalo Cincinnati 
Cleveland t. i 
Bros. Company, Philadelphia) 
Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 











|a few months ago $120 below their average 
price ten years ago. But the common 
stock, which paid no dividend and ranged 
from $16 to $44 then, now pays to per cent., 


7 


jand in. 1908 ranged from $110-$185. 

Real speculation of the kind known as 
‘“‘trading on margin’’ is, however, ‘‘a 
hazardous undertaking and nine-tenths of 
the players lose.’’ What the conservative 
investor, having a surplus for speculation, 
can best do and in which he has ‘‘more 
than a reasonable chance of making a 


profit,” is to ‘‘buy good stock in panic 
periods and sell them in boom times.”’ 


Mr. Fayant writes of what along this line 
has been done in very recent years. An 


old Wall-Street aphorism has in fact been 
reversed, so that now the public, instead 
of buying at the top and selling at the 
bottom, buys at the bottom and sells at 
the top. This has been shown by the rec- 
ords of the past four years, and more és- 
pecially by those of the past two, and in 

remarkable degree: | 


‘‘When railroad shares were pushed to 
the highest prices in their history of the 
Harriman bull market of 1906, the talk of 
the Street was that ‘the insiders were un- 
loading on the public,’ and when the crash 
came in 1907, with terrific losses in market 

rices, every sour-faced looker-on thought 
ke saw a cruel shaking-out of the public, 
with bargains falling into the laps of the big 
speculators. 


thing. When prices were in the skies in 
the Fall and early winter of 1906 the public 
was selling out on Wall Street, and the 
public never came back to reinvest its gains 
until the panic hit the market and spilled 
the big speculators’ loads out on the bar- 
ain-table. In the great advance in prices 

rom the spring of 1904 to the winter of 

1906-7 the public sold many millions of 
dollars of securities to speculators in Wall 
Street, because investors found that stocks 
were selling so high that their income return 
was less than savings-bank interest-rates. 
In the first collapse in the bull market early 
in 1907 investors began reinvesting their 
savings in good railroads and industrials, 
and when the bank panic in October drove 
prices to the lowest in years, a flood of 
investment-buying resulted. In two years 
not less than 400,000 new names were en- 
rolled on the stock-books of the railroad 
and industrial corporations listed on the 
Stock Exchange. A dozen of the biggest 
corporations gained 100,000 share-holders. 
“Great Northern, when it was selling at 

a fancy figure late in 1906, had only 2,700 
share-holders. The long decline in 1907 
attracted 4,000 new share-holders up to 





A Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
ipreals. on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
y This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct. 
ly from ordinary everyday sovrces, 


Sexology 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have ‘ 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00 
Write for “ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents, 


Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. 













the week of the bank panic, and in the 
months of depressed prices following the 
ee Sle more bargain-hunters came to 
Vall Street to buy ‘Jim’ Hill’s stock, 
with the result that Great Northern now 
has five times as many share-holders as it 
had two years ago. The public similarly 
unloaded its Reading shares on Wall Street 
in the bull market and bought them back 
in the panic. Before the bull market 
collapsed the holders of Reading common 
numbered only 1,700. During the bear 


shares, and during the panic the list rose 
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HAS NO EQUAL 


‘‘What happened was just the other|—= 


market 1,000 new investors bought the| 



























Sweepers 


Confine all the dust, 
thus protecting the 
health of the entire 
household, besides re- 
duce the labor of 
sweeping 95%, cleanse 
and preserve your car- 
ts and rugs, accom- 
lish the work in \ of 
e time the corn brcom 
requires, and make 
sweeping an agreeable 
task instead of a positive 
drudgery. Don’t think 
the corn broom is more 
economical, as this would 
a great mistake. One 
BISSELL sweeper will last 
longer than fifty corn brooms. 
Once you use the Bissell, you will 
regret the comfort and cleanliness you have long 
sacrificed in using the tiresome, inefficient, unsani- 
corn broom. 
e Bissell is sold by all the best trade. Price 
$2.50 to $5.50. fe 
Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip with- 
in one week, and we will send you FREE a neat, 
useful pene. 

Send for free booklet. 
Dept. 38 A. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper 

Company 








Rapids, 
(Largest and Only Ex- 
clusive Carpet Sweeper 
Makers in the World.) 





r than a Gasoline 


or Windmill jy’.cuntry homes isa 
Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


Will pump water from any stream just 
Ww! ou want it. Requires no atten- 
tion and there is no cost for repairs. 
Write for illustrated opens K 
and estimate. We furnish Caldwell 
Tanks and Towers. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO. 
140 Nassau St., New Yor! 


PERFECTION 


MARINE ENGINES. 


Best built, best finished aco | Of 
ever sold for the money, Power. & P. 

ul, compact, accessible, Finest Complete’ 
fittings, uilt for constant service, Guaran 
teed to give satisfaction, Sold on our 
“Square deal” plan. You take absolute- 

ly norisk. Write for free catalog. 

CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
1882 24 


Ave., Detroit, Mich. g 2 to 25 HP. 
One to four cyl. 


Do You Want 
to Own a 


NAPIE 


Factory: Chester, Pa. 














Six Cylinder 
30 Horsepower 


LATEST DESICN 


Our 24-payment plan will enable any 
salaried man to own a NAPIER car, the 
world’s standard in Automobile Construction. 

For the benefit of thousands of men who 
do not feel able to pay outright for a car, 
we have inaugurated a system of 24 monthly 
payments on our new NAPIER light road- 
ster.’ Other bodies may be selected if de- 
sired. Guaranteed for two years. Cars 
delivered at once. 


Our new plan will place the 


N APIE within the reach of 


any man who can 
appreciate a high 
grade car. 

Full particulars on request 


AMERICAN-NAPIER CO. 


Jamaica Plain Station, Boston 








Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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to 4,300. When Wall Street began bulling 
Reading again last summer the share- 
holders took their profits, and early this 
winter, when Reading had doubled its 
panic price, the number of share-holders 
had declined to 3,000. For years the list 
of Pennsylvania- Railroad share-holders has 
risen in bear markets and declined in bull 
markets. The company gained nearly 
20,000 share-holders in the bear market of 
1907, and since then the list has been 
gradually declining with the recovery in 
the price of the stock. 

“The great recoyery in security prices 
since the panic, while helped along by 
manipulation, has been built on the solid 
foundation of the public’s investment of 
several hundred million dollars in Wall 
Street at the bargain prices from March, 
1907, to March, 1908. When the specula- 
tors boom the market to the skies again, 
the public will convert its stocks into cash 
and await the inevitable collapse. 

‘‘The lambs are learning.” 


Iesson in Deportment.—SENIOR WAITER (to 
rather green assistant at a recent banquet in a cele- 
brated London hotel)—‘‘ Now, then, young man, doa 
bit o’ somethink, and don’t stand a-gaping and star- 
ing there as if you was the bloomin’ guest of the heven- 
in’.”—T2t-Bits. 

A Sure Sign.—A Wilmington woman recently 
reached the conclusion that the attachment of a cer- 
tain policeman for her cook must be investigated, 
lest it prove disastrous to domestic discipline. 

‘‘Do you think he means business, Mary?’’ she 
asked. 

“T think so, mum,” 
complain about my 
Weekly. 


said Mary. 
cookin’, 


‘‘He’s begun to 
mum.’’—Harper's 


Exactitude.—Lapy (on the bank)—‘‘My dear 
sir, how did you come to tumble in?’’ 

Man (in water)—'‘My dear madam, 
I: didn’t come to tumble in—I came 
Bystander. 


to be frank, 
to skate.’”’— 


Not a Weight Lifter.—‘‘Is the baby strong?”’ 

‘‘Well, rather! You know what a tremendous 
voice he has?’”’ 

“Vea,” 

‘‘Well, he lifts that five or six times an hour!”’ 
Comic Cuts. 





A Good Guess.—Mo.iiy—‘‘ What do you think 
will be the first thing Mr. Roosevelt will doin Africa?’’ | 

CoppLtE—‘‘I think it will be to shoot the g off gnu.”’ | 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Polite Interruptions.——‘‘And it’s awfully 
polite to interrupt one who is talking, 
mother?”’ 

‘‘Except when a woman is describing clothes, my 
dear, and then it is polite to constantly ejaculate, 
‘How lovely!’ or ‘How ridiculous!’ as the case may 
be.’’—Kansas City Times. . 


im- 
isn’t it, 


As Usual.—GreEEN—-‘‘Smith asked me to forget 
my troubles this morning.” 

Brown—‘‘ What for?”’ 

GrREEN-— ‘‘He wanted 
Chicago News. 


me to listen to his.’’- 


A Modern Affinity.—‘‘And will you love me 
always?’’ asked the hero, in the sixth chapter. 

“Love you!’’ cooed the heroine. 
I will love you until—until the end of the chapter!’’ 
— Judge. 

He Knew.—Tommy —'‘Pot, what is meant by 
circumstances over which we have no control?’’ 

TomMMy’s Pop—‘‘Modern children, my son.’’— 
Philadelphia Record. 

Correct.—Litt_Le Girit—'‘' What's an intelligence 
office, mama?”’ 

MotTHER—‘‘It’s a place where one goes to find out 
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Baths and Lavatories a 





lap 


make the luxury and pleasure of the bath a delightful | 


revelation, and stand as perpetual safeguards against 
imperfect sanitation. 


in your house 


ne {health certificate. 
| aL 


i 
& 


St. Louis? 100-102 North Fourth Street 
Louisville: 325-329 West Main Street 


London. Eng. : 22 Holborn Viaduct, E.C., 249Penn. 


Address Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co., Dept. 35 - 
Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Stawdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 


Pittsburgh : 
Ave: 


Their installation 
1S equivalent to a perma- 


as @ pened c 
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” Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Philadelphia: 1128 Walnut S p, 
ladelphia nut Street Joeoh e <a 


lew ans: Cor. Baronne and St. 


Cleveland : 648-652 Huron Road, S. 
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“Oh, Morton! } 





what wages cooks are charging.’’—New York Herald. 


The Secret Gi 


(@rexexe lex) -< 


You who know the endless bother 
which the use of wax and wax prepa- 
rations entails— 

You who know the ugliness, the 
scratchiness, that floors finished with 
common varnishes have—Learn, now, 
about this e/astic var- 
nish—which dends 





heavy heels and castors 
—which gives instead 
of marring, scratching, 
breaking. Learn, now, about this in- 
expensive floor finish, which once on 
needs no care, no attention—saves la- 
bor, instead of increasing it—lightens 
housework, instead of adding to it. 
‘We Age Our Oils 
Learn how, by a special process of 
aging our oils, we have produced the 
first varnish elastic enough for floors. 
Elastica Floor Finish is made by the 


Standard Varnish Works 


Sold by dealers everywhere 


SS 
he A 
under the pressure of ASTI 
5 var 01 









ing Floors 


Learn how, by manipulating our oils, 
we have overcome the “ deviltry ” that 
makes common varnish unfit for floors. 
Tough, Elastic, Waterproof 

Learn how, after thirty-nine years of 
experiment we have made a varnish 
which is tough, which 
is waterproof, which 
is sanitary, whichis 
brilliantand beau- 
tiful. 

No matter 
whether your floors are old or 
new, find out about this new 






































elastic varnish before de- Standard 
ciding on any floor finish. Varnish 
The booklet which we Works 

send you free tells 29 Broadway, N.Y. 

all about it. e —— av. 

Please use the Without placing me 

coupon, jog ct ey iy ean 
ing your Elastica Floor Finish 

and telling how warious floors 


shoul. be finished 


Name 
Address 
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The 
New Models 10 and 11 


Remington 


do more than supply every demand; they 
anticipate every demand of every user 
of the writing machine. 


SOME OF THE 
New Single Dog Escapement 


New Built-in Decimal Tabulator 
(Model 11) 

New Two-Color Dial 

New Back Space Key 

New Variable Line Spacing Lock 

New Shift Lock 

New Paper Feed 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 








NEW FEATURES 
New Column Selector (Model 10) 


Remington Typewriter Company 

















Classified Columns. 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





FOR SALE—A MANUFACTURING BUSI- 
NESS with established trade and reputa- 
tion. Metal sign factory with machinery, 
trade secrets, sample cases, advertisin 
matter. Agents and customers in Unite 
States, Canada and Mexico. Will sell com- 
plete set up with man to give instructions 
in any part of the country, cheap. Op or 
ee of lifetime to right ry. 
health reason. Investigate. $3500 

HIPP, Lexington, Ky 


BUSINESS BOOK FREE: TELLS HOW 
you can secure the actual working plans, 
the money-making systems, schemes and 
short cuts of 112 great, big, business men— 
to increase your salary—to boost your 
profits. Book is free. Why at write now? 

SYSTEM, Dept. 96- 
151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years. 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
you. Write today for free pointers and new 
= AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

State, Detroit, Michigan. 











LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES PUR- 
CHASED. I pay more than the Companies, 
Circulars free. Wm, Rhodes, Life Ins. 
Lawyer, 1429 Williamson Bldg... Cleveland, O. 





“oe SALE—The Academy of Music, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., at a price that will realize 14 
per cent. on the investment. Full partic- 
ulars can be had by addressing Traders’ 
Land Co., 9 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. 0, 





Permanent Income made by selling our 
Identification Insurance Credentials. Lib- 
eral Commissions. Virgin territory open 
for you. Write today. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED for a Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in a large city, as an assistant 
minister; a young, unmarried, resident 
clergyman, in priest’s orders, who desires 
to combine the life of a student with the 
work of his ministry. Must present evi- 
dence of successful work accomplished. 
Address Box 198 Literary Digest. 











Wanted—Railway Mail Clerks. Salary $800 
to $1600. Examinations everywhere May 15th. 
Common education sufficient. Candidates 
am free. Write immediately. Frank- 

in Institute, Dept. D 68, Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS.—Portrait 35c, Frames lic. 
sheet pictures - stereoscopes 25c, views lc 
80 dayscredit. Samplesand Catalogue free. 

GONSOLIDATED PORTR 


290-15 W. Adams St T Chicago 





LEARN to Write Advertisements by Mail. 
You can positively earn $25 to $100 per week. 
Send for FREE prospectus Page-DavisCo. 


Dept. 31. 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. $8,500 offered for 
one invention. Book ‘‘How to Obtain a 
Patent” and ‘‘What to Invent” sent free. 
Send reifey: sketch for free report as to 
patentabi Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned. We advertise your patent for sale 
at our expense. Established 16 years. 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attys, 
1018 F, 8t., Washington, D, O. 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free ge as to patent- 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable List of Inventions. 
Wanted sent free. MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
— Patents —e by us advertised 
free in World's ress; sample free. 
arene Wilkens & on: "eo i ** Washington. 


ATENTS in a pat, PROTECT 
Yous Idea! 2 Books “Fortunes in 
Patents—What and yn ‘to Invent” 3 84 
Pat. Guide Book. Free search of’ the 

= yz, records. E. E, VROOMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 


PAT Enis that PROTECT — Our three 
books for inventors mailed on recei p six 
cents Stamps. A. B. LA 

Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific Bldg. 
Washington. D. Established 19869. 


py a FENW 10K & LAWRENCE, ~ 

t Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box 
Establ ished 4 47 years. Best references. Seems 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be care- 
ful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS: $10.00 TO 
$65.00. Many good as new; we guarantee 
them. "_ yore os ‘buy. Have all 
makes hip abies to examination. 
McLAUG LIN TREWEITE ER EX., 
500 Ozark Bidg., t. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters.—Hammond, TR ed 
Remington, $12.00; Smith ae ee 
Oliver, $29.00. Year's arant: 

217 W ‘18th St. nN °y. 


Typewriter Exch.,Rm. 

Clearance Sale: Bargains; Rebuilt Reming- 
tons, Underwoods, Olivers; (all makes) $18 to 
$39; shipped allowin trial. Consolidated 


Typewriter Exch., 245 B’way. Est’d 25 Years. 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


““OLARO”’: The new developer for glossy 
and satin print gas light papers, non-poison- 
ous, and prevents scratc =. aed markings, 
For sample sone 2c. stam 

HELL, "Chemist, 
1018 Cherry Barents Phi ladelphia. 

ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
‘ibe with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlarging. Roemer renee list 2c 

stamp. L. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finishing, W tig Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EDITOR andall-around 
newspaper woman open to engagement. 
igh class periodicals. MSS. revision ; re- 









































| search. Alreference. Box 202 Literary Digest. 








Travel and Resort Directory | 








ALLAN LINE 
MONTREAL to LIVERPOOL 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 
Shortest, Smoothest, Most Pictur 
NEW FAST TURBINE STEA 
ee April 17, May 14, 
TUNIS. Soe 24, May 21. 


ue 




















AN, 
VICTORIAN ril 30, Hay 28, 
CORSICAN, May e4, Jul 
Balogn Passage, Siz 50 a $8.50 u mars 
Second Saloon, po a $47.50 
THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and_1200° B'way. 
, om aperks DEBEVOISE, Flatiron 
| | Bidg. N.Y. or H. & A. ALLAN, Montreal. 
ay EUROPE AND ORIENT 
28th Season. Limited Parties. Exeep- 
e* tional advantages. Dr.and Mrs Howard 
¢ ry 8. Paine, 148 Ridge St. Glens Falls.N.Y. 
ALTHOUSE’S ,,Selee! 
& Foreign Tours 
To all parts of Europe and the Orient. 
Offer exclusive features of ‘* Associated 
Travel.’’ Write for detailed itineraries. 
716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
EUROP Miss Weldon—unlimited ex- 
perience—foreign_ travel. 
Chaperones young ladies abroad. Very high- 
est oe es. Address 
MISS WELDON, Murray Hill Hotel, New 
York, or Chelsea, Atlantic City. 
SUMMER CAMPS 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN AND YELLOWSTONE PARK 
SUMMER CAMP for BOYS—THIRD SEASON 





Horseback through the 

heart of the Rockies and 
Yellowstone Park. Indian 
dances, ‘‘round up,’’ ranch 
life, mountain climbing, 
trout fishing, etc, Educa- 
tional, delightful, beneficial 
trip. Careful supervision 
by men of experience, book- 
tet. Chas. C. Moore, LL.B, 

Fort Washakie, Wyo, 





Address until May 1, 84 William St., New York, N.Y. 


The TARLETON CAMPS 


For Boys. Lake Tarleton in White Mountains, New 
Hampshire. Strictly high-class. Athletics, camp life, 
aquatics, mountaineering, hunting, fishing. Booklet. 
Loris M. Johnson, 23 Conant Hall, (ambridge, Mass. 
CAMP Select, limited; for boys 12 to 17. 
n unusually successful recreation 

KINEO = school. SEVENTH SEASON. Send 
for free Illustrated Bouklet. Beau- 

MAI | E tiful year ike N mscok 

VING N. 
WOODS 11:7 w. set st, N.Y. City. 











New Service y 
Tahiti. is ie 
South Sea Tours 


NEW ZEALAND 
AUSTRALIA te Health a. . 
ea- 


land, the World’s wcndatiandt - ltt H 
Lakes, etc. The favorite S.S. Mariposa sails § 
San Francisco March 10, April 15, May 21, ete. 
necting at Tahiti with Union Line for Ww ellington. N.7 
The Only Passenger Line from U.S. to New Zealand 
Wellington and back, $260, Tahiti and back, $12 

class, Line to Honolulu—Special Round Trip $1 10. 
class. $.S, Alameda sails March 13, April 3, 24, 
Address Oceanic Line, 673 Market St. San Francis eo 


THE MEDITERRANEAK 
Cruises in the Steam Yacht ATHENA 


The only American yacht in the 
Mediterranean: — 
American Ownership 
American Management 
American Caterer 
baled GREECE —TURKEY — DALAT‘ 
Yacht ne, July and August. 
ATHENA Send for illustrated Announc emen 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVE: 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 


Yellowstone Park csmese®s 


Horseback 
Ideal summer vacation, 7— . 
9—18 days out-of-doors. $35 Coaching 
up includes all expenses. Write for illus. 
trated literature and full pertioulars ofthe se 
and ee ALASKA and mropean! Tours. 
RYANT SPENCE 
421 deantnsek Blok, 


TRIP T0 EUROP thoroughly famii- 


iar with European travel and ¢ linguist, in- 
tending to sail beginning of July, would conduct 
party of one or more boys to their destination 
abroad. References exchanged. 205 Literary Digest. 


DALMATIA. SICILY. GREECE-ITALY 


from Boston 
8.ROM 








, ae 


Gentleman (27), 








For those we. ro sail i ie Ni" this tour of 
the Mediterranean in our own yacht The 
Athena offers a maximum of pleasure ond 


comfort. 

pr H. H. POWERS, of Boston 

Dr. 0. L. BABCOOK, of Berlin 
will accompany the party. We have never 
arranged a cruise that could compare with 
this in the length or attractiveness of the 
itinerary or surpass it in the brilliance of 
its leadership. 
Send for Announcement. 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY yaa EL 

19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass 
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Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





FOR MEN 


GENUINE HAVANA CIGARS, hand made, 
direct from Cuban operated factory here. 
where climate and labor are best. rite, 
with business card or reference, for gfe: 
prepaid. Smoke ten. Was remit $2.60 

— — GONZ. 





, 5a vis, 


ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2c. each. 
Double edged blades a specialty. e steri- 
— resharpen and return your own blades 

tter than new. Send address for con- 
venient mailing package. KEENEDGE Co., 
809 Keenedge B Chicago. 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


Real Estate Mortgages netting 6% to 74 
represent the safest investments today. 














They improve with age and are not affected 
by trusts or panics. Obtainable from 
upwards. Get posted. Write for free sam le 
cope. ghtan ress ‘* BONDS 1ORT- 

” 98 Jackson Blvd., Chicago, It 
file FA ‘about them. 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


OUTLINES for Apacemee, Lectures, Es- 
says, Club Papers, Toasts, Arguments, and 
Material Collected. Scholarly Transla- 
tions oud ——_ pas es _Eyraseme 
arrange anuscri cr 
copie end laced. AUTHOR’S REVISION 

BUREA Morningside Ave., New York. 


TO BE KNOWN AS A WRITER, your 
work must come before editors in an orig- 
inal and impressive manner. This is done 

, copy of which, with particulars 
5) OF cot “The ‘Only Method, will be mailed for 
a two-cent stamp by THE PICAL 
PRESS, Tribune Building, New York. 


ASSISTANCE: LEQTURES, ESSAYS, 
OLUB PAPERS. eo Sk ll materials 
pt. ather scholarly research; suc- 
cessful Sk ITIOISM, REVISION, D 
POSAL of MSS, (THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY 
OF a Geax, 79 East 12ist St., New York. 


ORIGINAL POEMS WANTED. with or 
without music, for new Song book. Also 
Short Stories with moral. 

Rev. W. L. PRIOE, Newport, N. Y. 


Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary, historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. 
Dept. B, Bureau of arch, New Albany.Ind. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSORIPTS WANTED in 

os branch of literature for publication 
n book form. COCHRANE PUBLISHING 

CO. 351 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


MANUSCRIPTS typewritten by expert with 
seven years’ publishing experience. Extra 
carbon copy free. Intelligent work at low- 
est rates. H. A. Stern. 52 E. 89thSt., N.Y.City 
































MUSICAL 


WING PIANOS_BEST TORED AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL. EST’D 40 gears. 
Recent~ puprovemonts give greatest reso- 
nance, Sold direct. Noagents. Senton trial 
—freight paid; first, last and all the time 
by us—to show our ‘faith in our work. If 
you want a good piano, yes save $i5—$200. 

i terms. Slightly used ‘*high- 
Steinway, 3 Chickeringe, ete., $75 
“Taken in exchange for improved ed Wing 
anos— thoroughly refinish Send for 
oom liat. You should have anyway — 
of Complete Information about 
Pens 152 pages. N. Y. World says: “A 
ook of educational interest everyone 
should have.”’ Free for the asking from the 
old house of Wing & Son, West 18th 
Street, New York. 


FOR THE HOME 


“‘ JUBILEE EDITION” of PAGE CATA- 
LOG FREE-—Issued in celebration of the 
uarter-Centennial of ence. Tells 
pe over v ‘armers buy Page Fence, 
ade of High-Carbon, O; Open-Hearth, Spring 
Stee Wire. Shows why it is the most eco- 
nomical fence on the market, | Send to-day 
for Free ** Jubilee Catalog. 
AGE WOVEN WIRE TENCE CO. 
Box 118z, ADRIAN, Micu. 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, 
one year old (8 to 14 je.) ey per lb. 
FOREST HOME FARM 

PURCELLVILLE, VIRGINIA. 


FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


MANUFAOTURERS, etc.: Will take charge 
of your western correspondence at 10c. per 
letter. Hgsal to branch office. Finest loca- 
tion in Chicago. Box 204, Literary Digest. 


Books AND PUBLICATIONS 


KEEP YOUR BOOKS CLEAN—Ayvad’s 
Adjustable Book Covers (one piece). Paper 
Doz. Cloth $1.00 Doz. For all 12 mo. 
sizes. At Stationery Stores or mailed on 
receipt of price. YVAD, 
Hoboken, N. J. Agents Wanted 
AUTOMOBILES 


‘‘BOUGIE EYQUEM.” The French Spark- 
ing Plug. Thousands in use Cpe — 
rope and England. Price, $2.50 each, 
pai. Circular free. MONTGOMERY & PCO. 
Ann 8) New York City. 


Se og 


WE BUY U. 8S. and foreign coins many 
dates and denominations ; premiums up to 
Also every _kind of used stamps. 
Garticulars free. May wm a many dol- 
lars, perhaps fortune to 
MONEY & STAMP BROKERAGE co. 
150 Nassau Street, E 24 New York. 
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